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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-- @- — 
N the region bordering the Straits of Messina, at half-past 
five on the morning of Monday, and while it was 
still dark, an earthquake caused the deaths of some two 
hundred thousand people, and left two large cities and many 
towns and villages a mass of ruins, through which thousands 
of half-naked and starving people wandered crazy with 
misery and terror. That is the news with which the old year 
closes and the new year begins. It seems probable that when 
the full tale of loss and suffering is told it will be found that 
the great earthquake of Christmas, 1908, must be considered 
one of the greatest calamities produced by natural causes in 
the history of mankind. 








The suddenness and completeness of the destruction caused 
by earthquake separate such catastrophes from all others. 
Those who have passed through the Straits of Messina—and 
there must be hundreds of our readers who have done so—will 
remember the striking spectacle presented by the water-line 
of the chief city of Sicily. Though the architecture of the 
town is, or, ulas! we must now say was, late and bad in 
style, seen from a distance the effect was most imposing, and 
the general impression was that of a magnificently painted 
drop-scene in some vast theatre. Those on a ship passing by 
Messina last Sunday at sunset would have marked the stately 
and theatrical splendours of that view. Had the vessel for 
any reason put back and returned at dawn on Monday, they 
would have found the great city of a hundred and sixty 
thousand people a mass of smouldering walls, with some 
seventy thousand men, women, and children lying dead 
beneath piles of brick and stone, and crowds of half-naked 
and miserable people wandering and wailing through the 
ruined streets or by the shore, ravaged by the great waves 
and seamed with deep fissures from which steam and 
sulphurous vapours were pouring. Very soon they would 
have seen troops of marauders gathering to rob the dead and 
the dying, and these in turn meeting death at the hands of 
the rescuing soldiers and sailors. On Monday no fewer than 
twenty military executions are recorded to have taken place. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, death came to the 
people of Messina on the Sicilian side of the Straits and 
of Reggio on the Calabrian, where the destruction was no less 
awful, and of the towns and villages near by both cities, with 
all the terrors which it is possible for the liveliest imagination 
to conceive. The swaying and rocking earth tumbled houses, 
churches, theatres, palaces, prisons literally upon the heads 
of the inhabitants. The ground opened beneath them and 





swallowed them or plunged them into pits of scalding water. 
At the same time waves from the sea, thirty feet high, rushed 
on the shore, levelling all before them, and in their back- 
wash carrying thousands of corpses out to sea. Then followed 
the fires, which broke out within a very few minutes of the 
earthquake. Those were happier who died at once, but many 
thousands remained pinned down alive in the ruins to die 
unrescued of their injuries, or if rescued to perish from the 
shock. Cold, starvation, and thirst came next to add to the 
death-roll. We read of women and children actually frozen 
to death, for even in Southern Italy the winter nights are cold. 


The procuring of food became a great difficulty, for all the 
local supplies were buried, and the roads and railways were 
broken up for so many miles outside the towns that it was 
almost impossible to bring in supplies. Even from the sea 
this was difficult, so much had the coast-line altered, and so 
blocked were the harbours with wreckage of all sorts. The 
water-mains had all burst, and therefore even water could not 
be procured. In some places it was necessary to go four or 
five miles to find a spring. Lastly, came death at the hands 
of the pillagers, or of the soldiers dealing stern and necessary 
justice. The shock had also maddened so many of the victims 
that they cared not whether they were rescued, but let 
death take them almost without a struggle. Perhaps the 
most ghustly item in the whole dreadful story is that which 
tells of the clouds of carrion birds, ravens and crows, that 
gathered over the crumbling cities, eager to devour the 
unburied corpses. Some accounts speak of flights of these 
birds as having come from Africa. In some mysterious way 
they had gained news of the feast that awaited them. 


We cannot recall any occasion on which more sympathy 
has been felt for any foreign nation than that which the 
British people are now feeling for the Italians. Most Britons 
have a warm corner in their hearts for Italy and the Itulians 
and the land which stands for beauty in all the arts. Thus 
the sense of pity has been stirred by a personal feeling 
intense in degree and intimate in kind. The fund opened by 
the Lord Mayor, though started only so short a time, has 
already reached a sum of £15,000. That all the help which 
we and the other nations of the world can give will be 
needed we have no doubt. A huge population bas been 
rendered helpless, and must for a long time be dependent 
upon external aid. Whether it will be possible or advisable 
to rebuild Messina and Reggio we do not know, but we fear 
that many of the villages must remain ruins. Though the 
earthquake has from one point of view exhibited with terrible 
force the weakness, helplessness, and baseness of human 
nature, it has happily also, and in stronger degree, shown the 
better side, and proved, in Sir Thomas Browne's words, that 
man is indeed “a noble animal.” The King and Queen of 
Italy have led the way, and from all sides come stories of the 
devotion shown by the Italian soldiers and sailors to whom 
the work of rescue has been chiefly entrusted, and who have 
been well supported by the British, French, German, and 
Russian bluejackets. 


The causes of the earthquake cannot easily be set forth in 
a short space, but we may note that Professor Milne, the well- 
known English authority, whose observation station at Shide, 
in the Isle of Wight, is equipped with the latest and most 
accurate apparatus for observing and recording the tremors 
of the earth, gives in Friday's Daily Mail an admirably lucid 
account of the way in which earthquakes come about. He 
tells us that the earthquake trouble of Italy is caused by the 
fact that, though so old in civilisation, she is geologically one 
of the youngest of European countries. In her the upward 
growth of the land has not yet ceased, but is still going on; 
but if there is an upward movemeut, there must also be a 
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downward, As he puts it, when compression makes one ridge 
of the concertina bellows go up, it also makes another ridge 
godown. “All this means that strain is being produced, and 
when limits are reached, fractures take place, followed by 
sudden dislocations.” In this case the lines of dislocation 
were submarine, and apparently voleanic. Etna was not 
responsible for the catastrophe. Although earthquakes and 
volcanoes live side by side and are the children of the same 
parents, their actions are not necessarily connected. 


There is no special fact to record in regard to the situation 
in the Near East. We have dealt elsewhere with the general 
considerations, which are far from reassuring. Meantime the 
attempts in the Vienna, and also in the Berlin, Press to 
represent this country as playing « Machiavellian part, and 
desiring to ruin Austria-Hungary, still continue. Of course 
this is the very reverse of the truth. Neither the British 
public nor the British Government are in any sense hostile to 
Austria-Hungary, but are, on the contrary, most friendly, 
and most anxious that the Empire of the Hapsburgs 
should continue strong and prosperous, not only for its 
own sake, and because of the long and intimate friendship 
between that Empire and Britain, but also as a necessary 
makeweight in the politics of Europe. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient to our diplomacy, and nothing more 
injurious to British interests, than the destruction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. We do not want to see the Dual 
Monarchy injured, and look with alarm upon the terrible 
risks to which it is being subjected owing to the infatuated 
policy of Baron Aebrenthal and those who stand behind him. 


M. Falliéres, the President of the French Republic, was 
assaulted on the morning of Christmas Day, while walking in 
the Champs Elysées with his secretary and an officer of the 
household, by a man named Mathis. The assailant, who 
seized M. Falliéres by the throat, but was promptly dragged 
off and given in charge by the President's companions, 
is a restaurant waiter belonging to the Syndicat Jaune, a 
reactionary Trade-Union organisation founded by M. Bicétry, 
an Orleanist Deputy, and is alleged to have frequented the 
company of Royalist agitators. The inquiries set on foot 
seem to show that Mathis is an obscure fanatic of ill-balanced 
mind, goaded into outrage by the slanders of the gutter Press. 
It is noted that M. Biétry is the only public man who has 
ventured to palliate the outrage, in which course he is 
supported by the Royalist organ, the Action Frangaise. 
These facts lend a certain significance to an otherwise 
contemptible and stupid outrage. 


The New York correspondent of the Times has some 
interesting comments on the progress of the Tariff Inquiry. 
He points out that hitherto the manufacturers have usually 
had it pretty much their own way at these inquiries This, 
he observes, will not be the case with the Tariff Bill of 1909. 
“The strongest evidence indicative of the necessity of revising 
the schedules has come either voluntarily from witnesses like 
Mr. Carnegie, who still call themselves Protectionists, or 
from admissions wrung from witnesses like Judge Gary, Mr. 
Schwab, and others, who have been compelled to admit that 
many of the greater industries of the country could prosper 
in spite of a reduction of duty, and would not be destroyed 
should their products be transferred to the free list.” It is 
understood that Mr. Taft will call for an extra Session to 
complete the work of revision; but after the Bill has finally 
passed the House it has still to run the gauntlet of the 
Senate, with the result that its ultimate form will probably 
be in the nature of a compromise arrived at by a joint 
Committee of both Houses. 


After a lapse of nearly five hundred years since her death 
at the stake in 1431, the decree of the beatification of Joan 
of Are has been published by the Pope, and the ceremony 
will be solemnised in St. Peter's on April 18th. Her claim 
to martyrdom was admitted by Pope Callistus III. in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but the question of beatification 
was not seriously contemplated until 1876, when Mer. 
Dupanloup introduced her “cause” at a trial held at Orleans, 
of which diocese he was the Bishop. Eighteen years later 


Pope Leo XIII. sanctioned the “cause,” and the three 
separate inquiries necessary to establish a right to beatifica- 
tion were then commenced. In June, 1898, it was proved 











before the Tribunal of the Rota that she had never been an 
object of public worship. In 1904 the decree of the 
Congregation of Rites declared that she had practised the 
cardinal and divine virtues on an heroic scale; and on 
November 24th last the third decree, declaring miracles to 
have been wrought through her intercession, was read in the 
presence of the Pope. The above details are summarised from 
the interesting account given by the Rome correspondent of 
the Times in last Saturday's issue. Not the least remarkable 
feature in the attitude of posterity is the fact that Joan of 
Arc’s most devoted champions belong to the non-Latin 
races,— Mark Twain, perhaps the most fervent of all, being a 
staunch democrat and Protestant. 





Last Saturday's papers contain a report of a statement 
made on the previous day in the Duma by M. Isvolsky, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. After laying great stress on 
the value of the Anglo-Russian Agreement in preventing 
complications in Persia, the Foreign Minister, though lhe 
was careful to use no provocative language about Austria- 
Hungary, and though he acknowledged the binding force 
of certain secret Agreements between Russia and the Empire 
of the Hapsburgs, warmly endorsed the idea of a political and 
economic union of the Slav States with Turkey. As to the 
Conference, the majority of the Powers were agreed to that 
course, and Turkey, as the principal sufferer, had proposed 
it. A Conference, he declared, was essential in order to 
apply the axiom that International Agreements could not 
be broken without the consent of all parties. The majority 
of the Powers held this view, though it did not imply any 
unfriendliness towards Austria-Hungary. Since the inception 
of the erisis Russia had acted not only with her ally France, 
but also with England and Italy. The speech ended with the 
declaration that Russian public opinion agreed with the 
Government in extending warm sympathy to the Servians 
and Montenegrins, at the same time appealing to their 
discretion, and urging the necessity of preserving tranquillity, 


After a debate in which there were violent speeches from 
the extremist leaders and an onslaught on the policy of the 
Foreign Minister from a reactionary Member, especially as 
regards the policy of friendship with Great Britain (a speech 
which, we are told, was listened to by the majority of the 
House in scornful silence), the House agreed to a Resolution 
drawn up by the Centre Purty expressing warm sympathy 
with kindred Slav peoples and States, and also a strong hope 
that the Government would make every effort to safeguard 
their legitimate interests. The Resolution further expressed 
the conviction that this object could be attained by pacific 
means. The Resolution was carried against the Extreme Left 
and the Right. M. Isvolsky’s speech, though it does not 
satisfy the extreme Slavs, was, we think, on the whole a 
statesmanlike pronouncement. It seems to have beeu favour- 
ably received in Vienna, though we fear this is rather because 
of its pacific tone than from any true realisation in that 
cupital of the terrible dangers which Austria-Hungary is 
running by her unwillingness to agree to the Conference. 


The Indian National Congress, attended by two thousand 
delegates und visitors, opened at Madras on Monday. Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghose in his presidential address expressed the 
gratitude of the nation for the policy of Lord Morley. While 
strongly disapproving of the partition of Bengal as likely to 
imperil the effect of the projected reforms, he condemned the 
action of the extremists, and declared that whatever might 
be its future destiny, “the progress and development of India 
depend on our genuine co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment.” Deprecating repressive legislation as calculated to 
drive discontent beneath the surface, he admitted that 
temporary measures might be necessary, though anarchism 
was bound to die. “ British suzerainty could not be shaken 
by a few flasks of picric acid or a few pounds of gunpowder.” 
He hoped that a future president of the Congress would be able 
to congratulate the country on the attainment of Colonial self- 
government; but that was a very distant ideal. They must 
fight for immediately realisable aims with a conviction that a 
just cause could never fail with the people of Great Britain. 

The general moderation of the president’s remarks was 
reflected in the subsequent proceedings of the Congress, 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted tendering loyal 
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homage to the King-Emperor, expressing deep satisfaction 
with the projected reforms, and emphatically condemning the 
“yecent detestable outrages.” Further resolutions condemn- 
ing the treatment of Indians in South Africa, appealing to 
the Government to reverse or modify the partition of Bengal, 
protesting against the increase of military charges, and 
supporting the Swadeshi movement were also carried; but it 
is noted that in the last-mentioned resolution the adoption of 
a boycott was not advocated. Reuter’s representative notes 
that Mr. Tilak’s name was received with silence, and states 
that the dominant note throughout was one of unbroken 
gratitude to and confidence in Lord Morley. 


On Monday Lord Rosebery gave an excellent address on 
thrift at the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Savings Bank, 
au institution in which the deposits have increased over a 
million in the last ten years. After a sly remark that when 
persons with £800 or £1,000 saved are rewarded by an old- 
age pension of 5s. a week, no one could feel that the scope of 
the scheme is a discouragement of thrift, Lord Rosebery went 
to the heart of the matter in declaring that thrift was blessed, 
not merely because of the accumulation of substance, but 
because of the foundation and strengthening of character. A 
man who is beforehand with the world, in however small a 
degree, occupied a very different position to the rest of the 
world from the man who is behindhand with it, to however 
small an extent. Finally, Lord Rosebery dwelt, in a passage 
which is deserving of the attention of the whole nation, upon 
the criminality of waste. Refraining from waste was a sort of 
thrift which was in the power of the poorest. 


“How can the poor be thrifty? They have nothing to be 
thrifty upon.” Yet,continued Lord Rosebery, it has been found 
that periods of stress, and not periods of prosperity, have been 
the most favourable for thrift. Scotland was most thrifty, and 
her population the most determined to maintain their independ- 
ence and to scorn State assistance, when Scotland was at her 
poorest. An example of thrift in a working man has just come 
under our notice which is so remarkable that we should like to 
give it as an illustration. It is that of a man now thirty-five 
years of age, who, though he has never earned more than 
25s. or 26s. a week, has accumulated savings to the amount 
of £260, and this though he has had no property of any 
kind left him or given him, and though, through a piece of 
pure misfortune and not by his own fault, he early in life 
lost over £50. The man in question is no miser, and 
though careful, has always allowed himself such reasonable 
recreation as a bicycle, and, still more, has managed to buy 
for himself a small library of books. What makes the case 
more remarkable is the fact that he is a widower with 
young children to provide for. All who know working-class 
homes know how much more difficult it is for a widower to 
save than for a married man with a thrifty wife. 


We draw attention to this example of thrift, not because 
it is in any sense miracuious, or even exceptional, but because 
it shows that thrift is very largely a habit. As Miss Loane in 
her remarkable books has pointed out on several occasions, the 
man who saves amongst the poor is as a rule not the miser, or 
the man who denies himself every reasonable pleasure or makes 
his home a misery to his wife and children owing to his 
anxiety to save. Again, saving is not practised only by those 
who have exceptionally good health, or very small families, or 
some other apparent advantage. She gives examples of 
families where the wages were smaller than those of their 
neighbours, the health worse, and where various small misfor- 
tunes had taken place, and yet where the saving habit, once 
acquired, accomplished its end. To put it in another way, the 
family without the saving habit very often has nothing what- 
ever to show for its want of thrift, whereas the thrifty family 
appears to be quite as happy and as well equipped as its 
spendthrift neighbours. 


How is it that as a nation we have lost the habit of thrift, 
while other nations who have perhaps less grit and more 
delight in material pleasures, such as the French, possess 
it ? We cannot help believing that this want is one of 
the evil legacies of the old Poor Law, a legacy which 
we are about to redevise. It is impossible, for obvious 
economic reasons, to give poor relief to people who have got 
savings and property of their own. Therefore the State has 
always appeared to be offering a reward to those who have saved 








nothing, and to be putting under a disability those who have. 
The Report of the Commission of 1834 gives abundant evidence 
of the way in which the poor had come to think it necessary 
to have the appearance of want in their persons and their 
houses in order to make sure of relief. Unless they promptly 
spent all they received, they ram the risk of the parish 
allowances being cut off. 


We should like to add a consideration to supplement Lord 
Rosebery’s admirable speech. Unless a man has saved 
something he cannot be or feel himself a free man. The man 
who has nothing put by, but lives merely from week to week, 
is always at a disadvantage, and cannot exercise that choice and 
independence in action which are the essential marks of a free 
man. Both in the case of his employer and of those from whom 
he buys he is very often bound to take what is offered rather 
than what he would like. If, however, he has £100, or even 
£50, put by, his freedom and choice of action are greatly 
enlarged, and he can take advantage of any opportunity that 
is offered him. 


On Sunday last an Imperial Iradé was issued at Con- 
stantinople approving the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Gamble, of the British Navy, for two years at a salary of 
£3,000 a year to superintend the reorganisation of the Turkish 
Navy. ‘There seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
that no better officer than Admiral Gamble could have been 
found to undertake this very difficult task. He will, we fear, 
have very uphill work before him, for the Turkish Navy has been 
allowed by the old régime to fall into a condition of the utmost 
decrepitude. At the same time, the Turks make excellent 
sailors. The provision of officers competent to carry out 
the duties of a modern naval commander will no doubt be 
a hard task. Englishmen, however, have a genius for improvi- 
sation of all sorts, and we shall not be in the least surprised 
if Admiral Gamble manages to make very fair bricks in spite 
of the apparent absence of straw. He has been described by 
the Times as a smart, zealous, and popular oflicer, and these 
are certainly the qualities which his friends would attribute 
to him. They are also just the qualities needed. 


Thursday's papers contained a very satisfactory piece of news 
from America. ‘The second trial of Abraham Ruef, the 
notorious Democratic “ boss” of San Francisco, resulted on 
Tuesday in his conviction and sentence to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Supreme Court of California. His 
conviction was secured by his own admission that he had 
bribed members of the City Council to pass the telephone 
franchise, but no fewer than a hundred and eighteen 
indictments had been preferred against him by the prosecu- 
tion. The result of the trial is not only a striking vindication 
of justice, but « conspicuous personal triumph for the four 
men who have laboured for years, and literally at the daily 
risk of their lives, to expose the “graft” scandals in San 
Francisco and break up the ring controlled by Ruef,— 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, who found money for the campaign ; 
Mr. Older, editor of the San Francisco Bulletin; Mr. Burns, 
a detective; and Mr. Francis Heney, the lawyer, who only 
a month ago was shot and seriously wounded in Court by 
one of Ruef's tools. 


The proposals of the German Government for reorganisiug 
the Imperial finances are meeting with considerable opposition 
throughout the Empire. In particular, the proposed spirits 
monopoly, and the new taxes on spirits, gas, electricity, and 
advertisements, are exciting strong hostility in commercial 
circles, as imposing unnecessary restrictions on freedom of 
trading, hampering production, and handicapping Germany 
in competition with other countries. These objections and 
criticisms, according to the Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
are negligible compared with the indifference and coldness 
with which the proposals for reorganising the financial 
relations between the Empire and the States have been 
received. In view of the independent attitude of the 
Centre, there seems little prospect that the Government 
will be able to carry their scheme as it stands. Lither the 
proposals will have to be modified, or a new alliance sought 
to replace the Conservative-Liberal bloc. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were ou Thurslay $4}—Weduesday weck 33). 
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OF THE DAY. 
-- Q—— 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 


HE year 1908 has closed with a record of death and 
destruction which is unsurpassed in the history 


TOPICS 


of European catastrophes. The great earthquake at 
Lisbon is supposed to have caused the deaths of about 
fifty thousand persons, whereas it is to be feared 
that when the full roll of Reggio and Messina is made 
up the immediate deaths will number nearly two 
hundred thousand, while those who will die later from 
their injuries and the effects of exposure and starvation 
must greatly increase the total. Already the number 
of injured is said to reach over a hundred thousand. 
No doubt natural catastrophes accompanied by great loss 
of life in China and India give totals as great as, or even 
greater than, that with which we are dealing ; but in those 
cases the tale of human misery has not been anything 
like so appalling. For example, twenty-three years 
ago a so-called tidal wave swept over a low-lying part 
of the coast of Bengal and overwhelmed a vast number 
of persons, and in the same way a flood in the Yaugtse 
Valley destroyed human life by the hundred thousand. 
Death by flood, however, cannot be compared to death 
in the shape assumed this week in Sicily and Calabria. 
When an earthquake overthrows cities by the seashore, 
death by drowning is added to death by land shock and 
conflagration. In such an earthquake earth, fire, and 
water contend in hideous competition for the lives of the 
victims. The air seems the only element that is not 
ravening to leap in fury on the human race. 

Survivors at Reggio and Messina give an awe-inspiring 
description of the swiftness and almost simultaneousness 
of the three attacks. First came, or first appeared to come, 
the seaquake wave, inaccurately called a tidal wave owing 
to its resemblance to such a phenomenon. The wave, 
rising some thirty or forty feet in height, swept over the 
towns of Messina and Regzio, hurling destruction on all 
that came in its way. Either just after or at the same 
time the earth rocked and trembled, toppling over the 
strongest of buildings, shaking down huge walls, and 
twisting roads and bridges as if they were bits of 
twine. Next the wave receded, carrying with it timbers 
and wreckage of all sorts and the countless corpses of 
men and animals, just as when adam made by a child 
at play is broken and the water hurries along with it 
odds and ends of sticks and straw which it has licked 
from the sides of the mimic embankments. But the 
retreat of the waters brought no relief to the wretched 
inhabitants of the doomed towns. Almost instantly fires 
began to break out in every direction among the ruined 
houses and to consume what remained of them. Nature 
seemed determined that nothing should be left undone to 
obliterate what were once populous cities. During the 
crisis of the catastrophe the air is described as being full 
of the shrieks of the wounded, but there soon followed an 
even more terrifying silence. Finally, lest any horror 
should be wanting, bands of criminals, either recruited from 
men whose prison walls had crumbled away and left them 
free, or else from the more degraded part of the population, 
began to loot what remained of the houses and to rifle the 
persons of the dead, dying, and wounded. And all the 
time through the ruined streets of what literally five 
minutes before had been great and populous cities 
(Messina had a hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants) 
wandered half-naked men, women, and children mad with 
terror and misery, bewailing with crazy clamour their own 
ruin and the loss or death of those dearest to them. 
Rescuers say that the people they first encountered in the 
streets were speechless, or at any rate too distracted to 
answer the questions put to them. 

It is a strange aggravation of the misery caused by the 
earthquake that almost all the survivors are left without 
clothes. It was pitch-dark and nearly everybody was in 
bed when the first shock was felt; but that shock was so 
terrific, and a Southern population knows so well that in the 
case of an earthquake he who stops to dress or to collect 
clothes or valuables is dooming himself to death, that 
none waited for these purposes. People rushed headlong 
into the streets exactly as they were. So strong is the 
instinct to get away from the houses in places subject to 





earthquake that in the towns of Southern Italy the 
slightest tremor of earthquake will fill the streets as 
if by magic. The present writer once heard from an 
Englishwoman an ac wunt of a slight earthquake at 
Naples in the “fifties.” She happened to be looking 
out of the window of her hotel when the shock took 
place. Almost before she had realised what had 
happened, she saw that what appeared to be a mob 
had filled the street below her. It has often been 
noted that living in an earthquake zone produces a 
sense of fatalism among the population. Not only can 
man do nothing to avoid earthquakes, but even what he 
can do to mitigate their worst consequences is very small, 
No doubt the erection of light, one-storied buildings, 
such as are used in Japan, buildings from which escape 
is easy, and which when they fall do the minimum 
of damage, would be useful, but it is only a palliative, 
Again, it is possible that science may ultimately be able 
to give some warning of impending shocks. But even 
here the remedy is of very doubtful utility, since the 
destructive shock in many cases follows very closely on the 
first sign of disturbance. Man may provide against 
destruction by flood and fire, or even by the tornado and 
the blizzard, but nothing he can do will stay the earth 
when it begins to rock, or prevent the solid ground opening 
beneath his feet and swallowing him and his works as it 
did only five days ago at Reggio. 

As was natural and certain, the sympathy expressed 
throughout the world for Italy in her misfortune has 
been deep and sincere. The British people have been 
specially moved, for they love Italy and the Italians, 
and nothing which wounds them can fail to wound us. 
Unhappily there is not much that we can do to remove 
so vast a mountain of suffering as that which now 
oppresses Sicily and Southern Calabria. What little can 
be done through gifts of money and by personal service 
will, however, be done, and done in the spirit of the truest 
and keenest sympathy. The Lord Mayor opened a public 
subscription at the Mansion House literally within a few 
hours of the news of the catastrophe reaching these shores, 
and we do not doubt that the widest support will be given 
to his fund. It is, we feel, quite unnecessary to say 
anything more on this point. The appeal already has 
had the widest possible publicity. 

We may add that the British public has watched with a 
glow of admiration as well as of sympathy the prompt and 
businesslike action of the King of Italy. He and the Queen 
realised without a moment’s hesitation where was their 
proper place at such a time. They started for Sicily with as 
little fuss and delay as if they had been private persons. 
Both of them have been working their hardest to rescue 
those who still remain alive among the ruins, and to give 
help and comfort to the wounded and distressed. We 
cannot doubt that the good example thus shown, and the 
encouragement given to the rescuers, are of very real value. 
Before a calamity so tremendous men engaged in the 
exhausting toil of rescue are apt to grow faint, and to leta 
certain sense of fatalistic discouragement overmaster them. 
Their individual efforts seem so puny and so forlorn in face 
of death that comes not individually, but in battalions and 
brigades, nay, corps d’armée, that they are tempted to fold 
their hands and say: “God’s will be done! We can do 
nothing.” Yet against such pessimism it is essential that 
a struggle shall be made, and that man should redeem his 
character as the possessor of the unconquerable mind. 
King Victor Emmanuel’s presence among the rescuers is a 
sign and symbol that his courage has not failed him, and it 
must not fail his subjects. Italy’s need and sorrow are the 
opportunity for Italy’s noblest and bravest to show that they 
feel towards her, in Wordsworth’s noble phrase, as a lover 
or a child. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

rYXHE beginning of the New Year is a convenient 

moment for estimating the international situation 
and the prospects of peace and war. Even if, on the 
whole, the balance must be held to incline in the direction 
of anxiety and doubt, there are still a great many forces 
working for peace. Before we deal with these doubts and 
anxieties, let us address ourselves te the pleasanter task of 
examining the beneficent side of the account. To begin with, 
there is unquestionably a very general desire among the 
Powers to preserve the peace, though naturally in certain 
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cases that desire is less pronounced than in others. Take 
the States in the area of disturbance. Turkey wants peace, 
—peace at any price consistent with her existence. The 
desire of the leaders of the revolution, and of her people 

erally, is to retain the advantages of freedom already 
won, and to gain time for the development of the Parlia- 
mentary Constitution. Bulgaria, though her irregular 
action and breaches of international law have made her 
nervous and suspicious to the danger-point, is also in 
essence inxious for peace. Servia and Montenegro are in 
one sense, no doubt, ready to provoke war; but even here 
the mass of the population probably realise the desperate 
nature of such an enterprise, and are frightened at the 
abyss upon the edge of which they stand. In the case 
of Austria-Hungary, again, war, if it comes, will come 
through the fears and anxieties of the rulers of the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs rather than from any active 
wish to break the peace. Austria-Hungary has placed 
herself in a position which might very easily result in 
war, or, to put it in another way, in a situation the only 
way outof which may at any moment seem to her to be war. 
We feel sure, however, that, except possibly in certain 
military circles, both Austria and Hungary at heart want 

ce. The bulk of the nation in all classes would see 
the prospect of war disappear with a sense of inexpressible 
relief. Outside the circle of Powers we have just named 
the desire for peace and the dread of the risks and un- 
certainties of war are very great indeed. Russia, as we 
see from M. Isvolsky’s speech, would make almost any 
sacrifice to avoid war. Her Government would even run 
the risk of offending that Slavonic opinion which, though 
apparently latent till a few months ago, has always in 
reality been one of the strongest forces in the Czar’s 
dominions. 

Probably the most potent of all the influences that are 
working for peace just now may be said to be the system 
of alliances which prevails in Europe. Take the Triple 
Alliance first. No doubt Germany has let the world know 
that she means to support Austria-Hungary through thick 
and thin. Still, in spite of this, the Triple Alliance is 
acting as a drag. Under existing conditions the Triple 
Alliance does not count for very much in the case of 
Italy. Nevertheless, Germany would be loth to see that 
Alliance actually dissolved, as must happen if the 
Triple Alliance were to be used blindly in support of 
Austrian policy. Italian public opinion, as we point out 
elsewhere, has been deeply moved by recent events, and 
if the Alliance is to be kept in being no undue strain 
must be placed upon it in the direction we have indicated 
Germany knows this, and whatever the German newspapers 
may say in moments of annoyance, the German Govern- 
ment does not want to find Germany with only one friend 
left her in Europe. If the Triple Alliance exercises this 
beneficial effect by negative means, the Triple Entente 
exercises it directly. France, as the centre of that com- 
bination—she has hold of Russia with one hand and 
Britain with the other—has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by the breaking out of hostilities. Her 
influence, therefore, is actively at work for peace. 
Finally, we come to the fact that British policy is not 
only strongly set in the direction of peace, but that we 
have a great many opportunities for throwing our weight 
in that direction. ‘l'o begin with, there never was a period 
when our influence in Turkey was greater. At the same 
time, we have to a very considerable extent the confidence 
of Servia and Montenegro. At any rate, neither Power 
thinks that we have any ulterior objects to serve; and 
again, neither Power wishes to quarrel with us. There- 
fore, though we do not suggest that either Power will 
entirely be guided by us, our advice will certainly not be 
lightly rejected when we counsel peace and patience. 
Thus not only can we exercise a pacific influence through 
the Entente with France and the understanding with 
Russia, but our individual relations with Turkey and the 
Balkan States give us no small power for good. 

We must now turn to the other side of the account. 
Unfortunately the forces working against are quite as 
numerous, and, we fear, in many cases stronger, than 
those working for peace. Let us take the worst first. It 
is the dangerous and unstable condition of the existing 
status quo. It cannot be said here that every day which 
passes without au actual outbreak of hostilities is a gain 
for peace. ‘I'his would only be true if the status quo were 








really one of peace, and one which might go on for years 
and gradually consolidate. That is impossible when poor 
States like Bulgaria, or even comparatively rich States 
like Austria-Hungary, are standing to arms. A nation 
may keep its troops virtually, if not actually, mobilised, as 
is the case with Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, for three 
or four months. If, however, such a condition of “war 
without shooting” is unduly prolonged, the strain, financial 
and moral, becomes so great that the countries involved 
feel that actual war would be better than this nightmare 
with the name of peace. To put the matter in another 
way: a point is at last reached where statesmen say to 
themselves that they must immediately determine whether 
to lay aside their arms and abandon the policy for which 
they took them up, or else prosecute their own views and 
aspirations by the ullima ratio of war. But when the 
need for solving such a dilemma comes, it is almost 
impossible to expect monarchs or statesmen to retire and 
confess themselves beaten without striking a single 
blow. This, then, is what we dread most in the present 
situation. If a Conference—which would, in fact, mean 
a general abandonment of the idea of appealing to 
arms—cannot be agreed on, some one or other of the 
Powers primarily involved will realise that she must 
infallibly be beaten if the waiting game is to be played 
any longer, and that therefore she must act, and act 
quickly. In other words, there is always a fear that in 
a moment of politic desperation either Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, Austria-Hungary, or even Turkey, will deter- 
mine that war has become the line of least risk, or at any 
rate the only possible alternative to a confession of defeat 
and failure. In the case of most of the Powers named 
internal difficulties are likely to aggravate this tendency. 
Especially is this true of Austria-Hungary. In the 
first place, there is always the chance of an actual 
insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina,—an event which 
must almost certainly fire the train. Some quarrel in 
a café or outrage or alleged outrage by a soldier, or 
an injudicious act by some member of the Roman 
or of the Orthodox Church, may produce a riot. Again, 
a disturbance coupled with manifestations against the 
Germans in Prague or some other part of Bohemia, 
or a ferment in Istria, Dalmatia, or Croatia, might be 
the signal for trouble. Remember, too, that Austria- 
Hungary is running up a very heavy bill, and that 
finance is not the strong point of the Empire. Also, the 
bill will have to be met in a Parliament where, thanks 
to universal suffrage, the Slavs, or at any rate the non- 
German part of the population, have a majority of votes. 
Finally, we must never forget that the quarrel between 
the Slavonic and Magyar races in Hungary is only 
suspended, and that it may at any moment become acute. 
In view of all these circumstances, it would be no surprise 
to find Austrian and Hungarian statesmen coming to the 
conclusion that war would almost be a relief from their 
internal perplexities. Another menace to peace is to be 
found in the vague and unsettled aspirations which appear 
to govern an important section of those who control the 
policy of Austria-Hungary. Wide and vague aspirations 
and ambitions are always dangerous, but those dangers are 
increased a hundredfold wheu they rest upon a foundation 
of paradox and unreality. There is no limit to the 
disasters which may come when, as appears to be the 
case in Austria-Hungary, statesmen have adopted a policy 
which they imagine will be weleomed by the Slavs, while 
in reality it fills the majority of Slavs with indignation 
and distrust. 

But though all these are causes of anxiety, the 
greatest of all remains to be stated. That is the blind 
force of racial unrest which is directly affecting South- 
Eastern Europe and indirectly all the Powers of the 
Continent. The Slavs throughout a huge part of non- 
Russian Europe are the predominating portion of the 
population. Yet hardly anywhere have their racial 
aspirations received satisfaction. Russia is the only 
Great Power which can be called a Slavonic State, and 
Russia for many reasons, external and internal, is unwilling 
or unable to give full scope to her Slavonic sympathies. 
In spite of these obstacles, the Slavs are resolutely 
demanding their place in the sun, and that the world shall 
give proper recognition to a race which, they are convinced, 
is destined to play a great part in the future. The Slavs 


fervently believe that while the last epoch in the world’s 
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development has belonged to the Teutons and to the 
Latinised or Celticised Teutons in Germany, Britain, 
France, and Northern Italy, so the next epoch must 
belong in some form or other to the Slavs. Whether such 
aspirations will be justified by events we cannot pretend 
to say ; but itis obvious that the Slavs will not be content 
until they are given an opportunity to show mankind of 
what metal they are made. Unfortunately the difficulties 
in the way of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the 
Slavs are many, and no man can be accused of undue 
pessimism who feels that the political world must be 
exposed to many shocks, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions before those obstacles are removed. Mean- 
time all we can do is to hope that, to vary our 
metaphor, the birth-throes of the Slavonic race may be 
made as little injurious as possible. Luglishmen, at 
any rate, will feel no distrust or jealousy at the coming 
of the Slav. They do not believe that the Teuton or 
Anglo-Celt is played out or degenerating. At the 
same time, they hold that there is plenty of room in 
the world for the Slav as well as for the Teuton and 
the Anglo-Celt, and that the Slav must be given 
justice and a fair chance. If he can fulfil his aspirations 
and bring something new and good to the evolution of 
mankind, we shall all be so much the better and richer, 
morally and intellectually. The notion of keeping the Slav 
race or nationality under is to the majority of English- 
speaking people something not only hateful, but eminently 
dangerous. We wish the Slavs nothing but good, though 
we are intensely anxious that in pushing to the front they 
shall not cause a stampede in which the best interests of 
Europe may be deeply injured and millions of men trampled 
underfoot. 





FAIR WAGES AND SWEATED WORK. 
WE Report of the Departmental Commitiee appointed 
a year and a quarter ago to consider the working of 
the Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 
which dates as far back as February, 1891, cannot be 
regarded as a very important contribution to the solution 
of one of the most serious of social problems. That 
problem, in brief, is how to secure better remuneration for 
the inferior type of worker. The skilled man can be 
trusted to take care of himself; the unskilled or partially 
skilled man is often driven by economic forces to accept a 
wage which is insufficient to maintain him in reasonable 
comfort. Still more is this the case with the unskilled 
woman. She has not even the protection of the ‘Trade- 
Unions which unskilled men have in some cases succeeded 
in forming; and if she aspires to maintain herself, and 
possibly children and a husband, by her work, she finds 
that she is undercut by women who are working merely 
for the sake of additional pocket-money. The Fair Wages 
Resolution was a crude attempt to do something to 
mitigate these evils by calling upon the Government 
to confine its dealings to firms who were free from the 
taint of sweating. The actual Resolution rau as 
follows :—‘“ It is the duty of the Government in all 
Government contracts to make provision against the evils 
recently disclosed before the Sweating Committee, and to 
insert such conditions as may prevent the abuse arising 
from sub-letting, and to make every effort to secure the 
payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen.” In consequence 
of this Fair Wages Resolution there has since been 
inserted into Government contracts what is known as 
the Fair Wages Clause. Opinions appear to differ 
as to the practical utility of this clause, but the 
Committee recommend that it should be retained. Their 
other recommendations do uot amouut to very much. 
The Committee reject the proposal that words should be 
inserted in Government contracts to enforce the observance 
of “ Trade-Union conditions,” but state that “such con- 
ditions of employment as are generally accepted in the 
district. in the trade concerned must be taken into account 
when considering the question whether a particular con- 
tractor is observing the Fair Wages Clause.” In the same 
spirit, the Departmental Committee reject the proposal 
that Government contracts should be restricted to what 
are technically known as “fair” houses, but think “ that 
great care should be taken in selecting firms to be placed 
on the list of contractors so as to ensure that only good 
employers should be admitted.” 





With these reservations most people will agree. Assuming 
that it is desirable that the State as employer should take 
care that the labour conditions of those whom it employs 
are satisfactory, many ‘T'rade-Unionists themselves will 
admit that the State must discharge this responsibility 
itself, and cannot simply accept the verdict of Trade- 
Unions. Were it to do so, there would be a serious 
danger of collusion between Trade-Union officials and 
certain private firms with a view to the excluding 
of competition, so as to secure favourable terms for 
particular workpeople and particular employers at the 
expense of the general taxpayer. 

On the broad question of the duty of the State to 
undertake responsibility for the conditions under which 
its employees, whether directly or indirectly employed, 
conduct their work and are remunerated for it, one 
or two important considerations have to be borne 
in mind. If the State is to insist that those who work 
for it shall always receive the wages of competent work- 
men, it necessarily follows that the State must refuse to 
employ workmen who are incompetent. ‘To give the same 
wages to the incompetent as to the competent man would 
be an act of gross injustice. It certainly is a strong 
thing to say that the State as an employer is never to 
employ incompetent workmen, but on the whole this 
policy can be defended. It means, if honestly carried 
out, the maintenance of a high standard of national 
efliciency, and to this extent is all to the good. It 
leaves, however, the problem of the incompetent man 
even more acute than before, for at present there is 
not the slightest doubt that many incompetent men have 
found their way into all grades of the public service, 
and are travelling as passengers in the boat which the 
competent men by their steady swing and hard pull drive 
forward. ‘lo get rid of these incompetents out of the 
Government boat would secure greater economy, as well as 
greater efficiency, in the national work, 

But if the incompetents are to be excluded from Govern- 
ment service, that is all the more reason why they should be 
left free to obtain such remuneration as they ean secure in 
private service, and in this connexion we are brought face to 
face with the proposals now put forward for establishing a 
minimum wage. Mr. Asquith, shortly before Parliament 
rose, in reply to a deputation from the National Anti- 
Sweating League, made the extraordinary statement that 
he “ viewed with very little alarm either from a speculative 
or from a practical point of view the fixing of a minimum 
wage,” and went on to say that he was in sympathy with 
the proposal to establish Waves Boards for the purpose 
of fixing minimum rates of payment. Put into plain 
language, this means that nobody in this country is to 
be allowed to do any industrial work of any kind 
whatsoever unless he or she receives such payment for it 
as & Wages Board may decree to be sufficient. We have 
no hesitation in saying that this would either be a farce 
or else an intolerable tyranny. If the minimum wage is 
fixed so low as to suit the views of the lowest paid workers, 
it would be a farce; if it is fixed at avy higher standard, 
it would beatyranny. ‘To take the most obvious case. 
Why should a woman who is living at home, supported 
by her husband, be denied the liberty of occupying her 
spare time by doing some industrial work and receiving 
some pay for it? Even the Socialists have not yet pro- 
posed that a woman in her own home should not be 
allowed to utilise her leisure hours, often very numerous, 
in making things to give to her friends. By vhat logie, 
then, can she be deprived of the right of charging such a 
price for those things as she is willing to take? 

In practice, the wages of the home-worker who produces 
regularly for the commercial market are kept down by the 
competition of machine-work in the factories. A woman 
working by herself at home, if paid at the same rate per 
piece as a woman working in a factory, earns less per 
week because she has not the advantage of steam-driven 
machinery and factory organisation. It she is not to be 
permitted to receive any piece-rate which will not provide 
her with the same weekly wage as a factory hand, she must 
give up her work altogether or go into a factory. Those 
who are familiar with the home life of many of the poor 
can realise the cruelty of this alternative. Under present 
conditions a woman can do industrial work in the intervals 
of discharging her domestic duties, and can “ keep herself 
to herself.” ‘To drive her into a factory would mean to 
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sacrifice those duties and that sense of pride. Moreover, 
Jet us clearly understand that a woman does no injustice to 
anybody by accepting a low wage, provided she does not 
come upon the community for the balance of her main- 
tenance. The case is altered when the out-worker is in 
receipt of Poor Law relief; but that is not the fault of 
the system of out-work; it is the fault of the Boards of 
Guardians in giving outdoor relief. Nothing, indeed, more 
fully shows the evil of a lax system of Poor Law adminis- 
tration than the way in which outdoor relief enables some 
women to accept an uneconomic wage, and thus to secure 
at the expense of the community an advantage over their 
competitors. The proper way to remedy this evil is for 
Guardians to refuse outdoor relief to women or men 
engaged in industry, for such relief musi have a tendency 
to lower wages all round. Instead of accepting this 
common-sense view of the problem, Anti-Sweatiug Leagues 
and philanthropists generally propose to establish a new 
tyranny, and to prevent people working in their own homes 
on terms satisfactory to themselves. 

Not only is this tyranny indefensible on general grounds, 
but in practice it could not possibly be put into execution, 
for the out-worker and the employer would be certain to 
arrive at some means of evading the law. On one point, 
however, we can express sympathy with the views of some 
members of the Aunti-Sweating League,—namely, with 
regard to the sanitary condition of the homes in which 
work is done. In view both of the risk of contagion to 
the public, and of the risk to the health of the family 
concerned, it is important that certain sanitary conditions 
as to cubic space and ventilation should be observed in 
these domestic workshops. Doubtless the better class of 
out-workers, who live very oftea in comfortable little villas, 
would resent the visit of a sanitary inspector; but they 
may fairly be asked to put up with this occasional incon- 
venience, which in their cases would probably be a mere 
formality, in order to secure the removal of a real evil 
existing in less fortunate homes. The community has the 
right to say that industrial work shall not be carried on 
day and night in a room which forms the living-room and 
the sleeping-room of a whole family. By enforcing this 
principle the worst evils of sweating would be suppressed 
without any real hardship to individuals. 





THE LATE EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF CHINA. 


E Western historian asked to place 'T'zu-hsi, the late 

Empress-Dowager of China, in her proper niche in 
history begins his difficulties with the fact that she was 
Chinese. An Eastern chronicler might understand her at 
a glance; an Englishman cannot even learn to think like 
her. She lived and worked and ruled in a setting which 
is apart from all Western modes of thought and standards 
of action, and the first step in the historian’s task is to see 
that she is judged by her own standards, and not wholly 
by ours. In that respect T'zu-hsi differs, in company with 
perhaps not a dozen other great rulers of great peoples, 
from the figures which are the pivots of the world’s 
history. We are able, or we think we are able, to under- 
stand with some clearness the questions which had to be 
solved, and the answers which were found, by men and 
women who differed from each other as widely as Julius 
Caesar and Henry VIII., or Charles I. and Washington, 
or Queen Elizabeth and our late Queen Victoria; but an 
Empress of China acclaimed by Easterns as one of the 
greatest rulers of their history 1s a character apart. 

Some help towards gathering an impartial view of the 
Empress-Dowager’s character may be found in a remark- 
able article contributed by the Times's Shanghai corre- 
spondent to Tuesday’s issue. Almost in the first sentence 
comes the Dowager’s full name,—'T'zu-hsi-tuan-yu-k’ang- 
yi-chao-yu-chuang-ch’eng-shou-kung-ch in-hsien-ch’ung-hsi. 
The statesman who remarked that the difficulty in getting 
English people to take an intelligent interest in Chinese 
affairs was the absurdity of Chinese names might have 
pointed to Tzu-hsi’s for justification ; but would an English 
Duke’s titles look less absurd to a Chinese? Each pair of 
characters represents au addition to the Dowager’s private 
income of 100,000 taels—about £30,000—so that at the 
end of her life she commanded an annual sum of at least 
a quarter-of-a-million sterling granted at different times on 
special occasions. Her access to power came early enough 
to turn the head of any except a very shrewd woman. 


She was sixteen when in 1851 she was one of the 
Manchu maidens selected as worthy to enter the 
Imperial Palace, and before she was twenty she had 
borne the Emperor Hsien Feng a son, and was the most 
powerful woman in China. ‘The Empress-Consort, 
nominally her superior, was a nobody, and from the 
first it is T'zu-hsi who decides in all the crises, faces all 
the dangers, meets plots with punishments and traitors 
with execution. She 1s the woman who counts; the great 
Ministers lay traps for her, the great soldiers are ready to 
die to save her; she decides who shall be and who shall 
not be; and so, through all the fifty-two years while she 
rules and others are named rulers, it goes on. Her son, 
the Emperor 'l’ung Chih, weak, vicious, and diseased, dies 
before he is a man; she chooses his successor, and sees 
that he shall be no more of « man than his predecessor. 
He, in turn, too weak to originate a plot himself, foolish 
enough to enter into another's, conspires with a party 
leader to surround her palace and to seize her person. Her 
Commander-in-Chief informs her of the plot, and it is 
the Emperor, not she, who is caught and imprisoned, 
She does not kill him; she keeps him in case she 
may want him, or until she can find a _ successor. 
That was in 1898; four years later, when her country 
has been shaken to its foundations by a war which 
compelled her to flee from her capital disguised as 
u peasant, she returns to her palace with her Court, 
welcomed by crowding thousands. When the Imperial 
train runs into the station it is she for whom the 
people are looking. “The great 'T'zu-hsi,” we read, “ was 
observed standing by her carriage window personally 
directing the movements of the whole party,—Emperor, 
impress, concubines, and eunuchs. ‘lhe Emperor meekly 
did as he was told, left the train and entered his palanquin ; 
but the Empress-Dowager, masterful and thrifty as usual, 
waited until her mountainous train of baggage, full of 
bullion and provincial tribute, had been duly tallied and 
found complete ; she then bowed politely to the foreigners 
and was carried away.” The story ends with the complete- 
ness of a fairy-tale. Before she fled from Peking in 
1900 she buried a great hoard of treasure. When she 
returned her eunuchs dug for it at once. It was there, 
untouched. 


There is courage and resolution in all this, but there is 
an unscrupulousness which to the modern Western mind 
is horrible; to the mind of the Chinese people, is it un- 
natural or unnecessary? ‘The life of a human being, if it 
stands in the Royal way, matters nothing; it can be 
ended. Murder, we call it; removal, perhaps, she con- 
sidered it, and shrank from no cruelty, indulged every 
barbarous whim and every feminine spite. When it 
seemed likely that her son’s widow, in 1875, would bear a 
posthumous child who might be inconvenient to his grand- 
mother, the young widow “died of grief.” She was almost 
certainly poisoned, Earlier in her career, when she dis- 
covered a plot by two Princes and a Minister against her 
person, she perhaps did less than many Western Sovereigns 
have done when she executed the Minister, but was merciful 
enouch to the Princes of the Blood to allow them to commit 
suicide, But she could punish with the ferocity of a savage. 
Whea she had decided, in conclave with her nobles and 
Mumuiusters, that the “ Boxer” movement should be en- 
couraged to the point of open war, she ordered a telegram 
to be sent to the provinces decreeing that “the foreigners 
are to be decapitated.” ‘Two of her Ministers, wise with a 
statesmauship that brought them ins‘ant martyrdom, had 
the bravery to change the telegram into “the foreigners 
are all to be protected.” ‘Their names were Hsu Ching- 
Cheng and Yuan Ch’ang, and when the Empress-Dowager 
discovered what they had done she ordered them to be 
sawn asunder, adding with an Imperial aloofness that 
they would be thus executed “in order to purify the 
standard of our officials and as a warning to traitors.” 
The extraordinary part of this bloodthirsty paroxysm is 
that it was accompanied, or rather preceded, by an act of 
curiously feminine inconsequence. Her Ministers were to 
die under torture for having altered her decree so as to 
protect foreigners; yet a few days before ordering their 
death she had made careful inquiries as to the health of 
the besieged foreign Legations, and had even supplied 
them in secret with large quantities of fruit and vegetables. 
She added tg this contradictory humanity a still more 
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Lu, the Commander-in-Chief, with statesmanlike foresight 
had refused to lend the “ Boxers” his guns, which would 
have laid the Legations flat in a few hours. She, who had 
approved the siege, sent a note to Yung Lu to praise and 
thank him for his refusal. ‘To set a crown on the feminine 
pettiness which marked her a woman in all her courage 
and independence of will, she did not forget, in the mean 
disarray of her flight from the capital, her jealousy of 
another woman of possibly growing influence. She was 
to flee with the Emperor, but before fleeing she sought 
out the Emperor’s favourite concubine and had her 
thrown down a well. 

It is one of the strangest mixtures of characters, for, 
with all her ferocity and jealousy and her paroxysms of 
rage, she is described by those who knew her thoroughly, 
and among them by gentle European ladies, as a woman 
‘of exceptional personal grace and charm. Is her character, 
after all, so unlike that of some of our greatest British 
women? Both Elizabeth aud Mary Queen of Scots lived 
in days when men were hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
That brutal sentence of death survived almost into living 
memory. Both Elizabeth and Mary could bear to think of 
suitors and rivals condemned to the cruellest forms of death 
if either suitor or rival seemed likely to imperil their own 
progress. As tothe Chinese Empress’s statesmanship, com- 
parison is not so easy. Elizabeth, by the force of her great 
personality, her ability to use the best of her counsellors’ 
wisdom, and her good luck, remains a great Queen. But 
she, too, could be improvident. We had no gunpowder for 
a campaign when we broke the Armada, Tzu-hsi, like 
Elizabeth, believed that the fortune of her people— 
“tutelary deities,” she would call that vague power—would 
protect the Forbidden City against invasion. She over- 
estimated the power of the “ Boxers”; she did not guess 
what Europe meant. But when she had looked at her 
lesson thoroughly, she learnt it determinedly, and she 
resigned much in learning. She showed that she had 
learned it when she died. ‘The great English Tudor 
Queen died a different death ; was it a better? Elizabeth 
was furious that death should have overtaken her. She 
died angry, without a word, The deliberate last message 
of the Chinese Empress, looking death and change in the 
face with the same calmness, belongs, if anything in any 
Sovereign’s life belongs, to that vague ideal state of human 
governance imagined by the Greek,—when the Kings 
should be philosophers and the philosophers Kings. 





CANON BARNETT ON THE FEEDING OF 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 

N the Westminster Gazette of a week or two back there 
appeared an article by Canon Barnett on the 

“ Feeding of Underfed Children.” ‘There can be no need 
to remind our readers how far apart Canon Barnett has 
seemed to stand from the ordinary philanthropist. From 
him we bave learned to look for something better than 
the first hasty impulses of well-meant and ill-informed 
kindness. We expect rather to meet that larger benevo- 
lence which looks before and after, and instead of 
contenting itself with counting needs, goes on to calculate 
the consequences of relieving them. We are not surprised, 
therefore, when he tells us that the prospect which this 
particular question presents “is somewhat appalling.” 
So long as the feeding of underfed children was left to 
private charity there was always a limit within sight, 
Charity does not command an inexhaustible purse, and, 
even if it did, the English poor have not all grown 
accustomed to depend on charity for the provision of their 
children’s wants. But the Jaw which has armed the local 
authorities with the power of meeting this particular form 
of poverty out of the rates has completely altered the 
situation. ‘I'he prospect of being supported out of the 
public purse is fast losing the terrors which once belonged 
to it. ‘There is still, indeed, a lingering dislike to going 
before the Guardians of the Poor; but, provided that the 
money granted is not called “ relief,” and does not carry 
with it the “taint” of pauperism, it is more and more 
coming to be accounted the natural right of every citizen. 
There is nothing strange, therefore, about Canon Barnett’s 
prediction that, “the rates having been called upon, the 
numbers of applicants will go up by leaps and bounds.” 
Upon this point we are entirely at one with him ; indeed, 
we are inclined to think that even Canon Barnett has 








not taken in, at all events has not expressed in words, 
the full import of what the future has in keeping for us, 
For the plan he proposes has the merit—at least so he 
regards it—that it dispenses with all investigation into the 
circumstances of the applicants. Such an inquiry can never, 
he thinks, answer any real purpose. It “ can offer no barrier 
to the rush of demand.” It is “both costly and ineffective, 
It humiliates those whom it accepts, and humiliates those 
who are refused.” For investigation, therefore, he would 
substitute a process designed seemingly to ensure the 
presence at the rate-provided meal of every child in every 
school. “Let,” he says, “the education authority put 
within the reach of every child a good breakfast made up 
of the food declared by experts to be the most nourishing.” 
(We may say in passing that Canon Barnett shows excel- 
lent reasons for making the provided meal breakfast rather 
than dinner.) This, he holds, will automatically eliminate 
the undeserving cases. 

But in order to make this statement probable even in the 
very least degree, the Canon has to frame a new definition 
of undeserving. He would have it mean in future “ neglect 
to make use of a bountiful provision.” No parent would 
come under the eye of the law so long as his children 
appeared punctually when the breakfast-bell sounded. It 
is not till he keeps his children away from the school break- 
fast that he will get into trouble. In this way every con- 
tingency will be properly met. “ ‘Those who have breakfasts 
at home will not come, those who are in need will come, 
and those who, being in need, do not come will be 
thoroughly looked after,” and the parents sharply brought 
to book for their presumption in retaining some lingering 
vestige of independence. Canon Baruett greatly under- 
rates the effect which this last feature in his plan is 
calculated to produce. Why, when once the parents of 
school-children thoroughly understood it, should there 
be any absentees from the school breakfast-table? Why 
should a parent insist on keeping a child at home when 
to do so would possibly bring him before the Magis- 
trate, and certainly put him to the cost and trouble 
of giving his children’ breakfast when there was one 
waiting for them at the school? He is the more unlikely 
to make a choice so singular because breakfast, according 
to Cunon Barnett, is a meal little regarded by the 
poor. It is dinner that they really care for, and the 
responsibility of providing this would still be thrown 
on the parent. Indeed, to take this off him would 
be “fatal to family life.” We should rather fear that 
the removal of the liability to find breakfast would 
tempt him to try the experiment of letting his children 
go dinnerless, in the hope that Parliament will soon go 
one step further, and utilise the costly apparatus already 
in being for the kindred object of providing a second 
meal. ‘The arguments for giving free breakfasts to school- 
children will be found equally applicable to the case of free 
dinners. One meal a day is not sufficient to guard against 
those “peaked and pale faces” which Canon Barnett 
justly describes as emphasising the demand for food. It 
must be an unusual type of father who, when he finds 
himself praised for allowing the school authorities to give 
his children breakfasts, will long object to doing those 
authorities the further service of permitting his children to 
accept dinners as well. It may be quite true—we sincerely 
hope it is—that “most mothers delight to be able to 
gather their children round their table for the central 
meal of the day.” But this is not an emotion that 
could be trusted to resist the stern common-sense of 
the father when he urges that it is foolish not to take 
advantage of the sentiment which gives the children 
better nourishment, and leaves the parents more money 
to spend on themselves. When it comes to the feeding of 
peaked and pale-faced children, reliance on the rates will 
prove a very slippery slope. We see no possible alternative 
to a complete recasting of the recent Act except ultimate 
acquiescence in the feeding of all poor children by the 
State. ‘his is not, indeed, a conclusion which we are 
likely to arrive at in the course of a single Parliament, 
but it will none the less be reached in the end, and 
reached, we fear, to the general satisfaction of a number 
of excellent people. 

But at what cost? At the cost of the destruction of 
all sense of parental responsibility, and, by consequence, of 
all that holds the family together. Unfortunately in 
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of modern philanthropy. Everywhere the slow and irregular 
action of private benevolence is found to irritate kindly 
and well-intentioned people. They see suffering, and 
they see an expedient by which it can be relieved. They 
do not stop to consider what further results this method 
of relief may carry with it. ‘They see the State armed 
with the power of making their will law, and they are 
eager to enlist it on their side. They see children in 
every street ill-nourished and ill-clothed, subjected often 
to the thoughtless cruelty, oftener still to the ignorant 
kindness, of those who have the care of them, and their 
one thought is how they can interpose the strong arm of 
the State between the oppressors and the victims. Where, 
as in the case of State feeding, this can be done by 
merely relieving the parent of the cost of supporting his 
children, they ask no more. Where more than this is 
needed, they are quite prepared to go the length— 
mentioned, we are sorry to say, with apparent approval 
by Canon Barnett—of altogether removing them to the 
“kinder influences” under which it is assumed that they 
will be brought by State adoption. It is only occasionally 
that this extreme course will be taken, at all events in the 
first instance. But the steps that lead to it may be almost 
or quite as mischievous. If the father is no longer to feel 
that he has to work harder and live harder in order to find 
food for his children, he will lose what is perhaps the most 
powerful of all the motives which keep him sober and 
industrious. Nor will he be the only sufferer. The man 
who has grown careless about his children will the more 
easily allow himself to depend on his wife’s labour, and 
the children themselves will find the ties of home growing 
weaker and weaker until in the end they lose all their 
restraining power. “ For goodness’ sake, Ma’am,” said the 
wife of a collier to a lady who held out the hope 
of meals being provided at the village school, “ don’t 
do that, for if our children have not to come home for 
their food, many of them will never come home at all.” 
They will learn to prefer the “kinder influences” of the 
street-corner. And for what end are we asked to incur 
all these dangers? Merely to remedy an evil which, as 
repeated inquiries have shown, has oftentimes its origin 
in causes altogether different from those to which it is 
popularly attributed, and which might perfectly well be 
dealt with by other methods. 








THE LAWS OF NATURE AND THE PROVIDENCE 
OF GOD. 

ISASTERS such as that which has taken place this 
week in Calabria and Sicily have probably affected the 

minds of all ages with the same sense of terror, helplessness, 
and revolt as is apparent in some of the descriptions of the 
earthquake in South Italy. Any event malignant in form, 
sudden in operation, and vast in area of ‘effect dulls the 
reasoning faculty, stuns the sense of faith, and throws man 
back for a moment to the intellectual stage of prehistoric 
periods when the long struggle with Nature had as yet achieved 
few permanent results. The awfulness of an event that 
destroys, in a flash as it were, the careful husbandry of ages as 
well as unnumbered thousands of happy human lives transcends 
the amplitude of human grief and obscures the Providence of 
God. Grief has its homely limitations, and measures Provi- 
dence with the terms of commonexperience. When something 
happens that bestows loss and agony with equal hand upon 
an entire population, the nerves of sorrow seem severed, and 
man is face to face, for the hour, not with the horrors of 
Nature, but, as he thinks, with a cruel God, to whom love, 
pity, mercy, and appreciation of virtue are unknown. The 
onlooker is not only terrified, is not only helpless, but he is in 
revolt against an order of things that sweeps away the just and 
the unjust and all the symbols of civilisation in an avalanche 
of horror, and creates in a smiling land a wilderness without 
any order. Can there be a Providence that watches over the 
affairs of men? he asks. Can it be true that there is a Father 
in heaven who notes even the full of the sparrow, if such 
things as this can be? Was not the position of the primitive 
savage the true one? Are not the spiritual forees which 
surround us malignant at heart, forces that hate the ways of 
man and beast, despise their pleasures, rejoice in their pains, 
and torture them singly day by day or on occasions such as 


this; or if He be good, He, like ourselves, is powerless to 
check the essential sorrows of an evil universe. 

What is the answer to this question, which, though brought 
into prominence by sudden and vast catastrophes, is adopted 
day in, day out by solitary sufferers whose griefs are such that 
they transcend the individual's capacity for sorrow, faith, and 
acquiescence ? There are many answers, as many, indeed, as 
there are minds that really devote themselves to this ultimate 
problem. Each man can solve for bimself—must, indeed, 
ultimately solve for himself—the riddle of the universe 
if he is to have any substantial sense of reality in life. 
But all these answers practically fall into two or three 
clusses. There is the answer of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
who, living at the end of the Middle Ages without 
any hope of that Renaissance which was in fact so close 
at hand, looked in the heart of man and thence into 
heaven for his answer. He said, in effect :—* This world is a 
place of vain griefs, a place, it is true, for work, for altruistic 
effort, for all the Christlike virtues; but your main business 
here is to cultivate in your heart the inner liberty, that perfect 
freedom from physical and earthly restraints which, if 
acquired now, will give you an outfit for that heaven which I 
see with my spiritual eye founded and indestructible beyond 
the stars.” That is the mystic outlook. It sweeps away witha 
serene gesture the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
“What matters one catastrophe more or less? These things 
have happened since the birth of time. Their frequency, it is 
true, diminishes, but their terror therefore increases; yet heed 
them not. They are part of the order of things. They hasten, 
or seem to hasten, death for some of the sons of men. But 
death is certain in any event. Here we have no abiding city. 
These sorrows, these joys, are as transient as life. Heed 
them not. Be free inwardly, and so be fit, whether death 
comes soon or late, to take up that permanent citizenship 
which awaits you in heaven if you will but be inwardly free and 
entirely patient.” So far the mystic, and to a certain type of 
mind his answer is a real answer; but it is not the answer 
that can satisfy the dwellers in a workaday world heartbroken 
by the sound of the weeping of many voices,—men and women 
weeping for their loved ones because they are not. 

Another answer is that of the thinker who has read the results 
of science and philosophy into his scheme of the universe. 
He says :—“ These catastrophes in no way blur the fact that 
the universe 1s indeed absolutely orderly. If men will stand 
in the way of the operations of Nature, they court physical 
destruction. Providence would not be Providence if it 
suspended the orderliness of the universe in order to save one 
or a million individuals pain of body or agony of mind. It is 
true enough that the interference with, or the neglect of, the 
course of Nature may be perfectly innocent, and the retribu- 
tion undeserved so far as the state of the soul is concerned; 
but since I have no doubt that the state of the soul suffers no 
injury from the mere fact of physical disaster, but may, in 
fact, find in that very disaster the means and opportunity of 
salvation, I do not grieve over the sufferings of innocence as 
one without hope. From the merely physical point of view, 
moreover, these awful events are not all loss. Man learns 
in the terrible school of Nature to be the master of his school- 
He learns to build better cities, to raise healthier 
From the moral 


master 
races, to evolve a nobler type of humanity. 
point of view he acquires, like Jacob, in his wrestling with 
that angel of God whom we now call Nature, new powers, new 
senses, new hopes.” 

The thinker's answer probably moves us more than the 
mystic’s answer. The sense of heroism that grows as the 
human race grows has surely been literally won from the 
struggle with Nature, and one knows full well that the awful 
events this week in Sicily have given rise to acts of heroism 
which transcend in their immortal vigour the most fearful 
cataclysms of Nature. Heroism in the teeth of Nature's 
terrors is a characteristic of the human race that seems in 
itself to indicate the immortality of the human personality. 
It is restricted to no nation, clime, or age. When a little 
Sussex girl of nine years last spring, a little child in charge 
of several younger children wandering in the marshes, leapt 
into a deep dyke to save one who had fallen in, seized the 
little child and with a supreme effort lifted it into safety and 
herself fell back in exhaustion to die, it is not possible to 
conceive that the act ended there. Her deed was one that in no 
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doer. The human insistence that the universe, to justify itself, 
must in the particularity of its acts achieve just results is a true 
one, but nevertheless when we revolt against Providence because 
of events that happen in the course of Nature, a duty lies upon 
us to see whether the terrible things that happen are or are 
not due to human error and want of foresight and prudence, to 
the absence of national or individual capacity and care. In 
grappling with disease we recognise this. The plague has often 
claimed in a few weeks as many victims as the Calabrian earth- 
quake has now secured. To-day nations watch the marches of 
a disease as they watch the marches of an army, and slowly 
these fearful, but natural, scourges of humanity are yielding 
to the armies of science and common-sense. All nations are 
one nation in fighting disease, and in striving to secure equal 
terms in the conflict with Nature. There, too, the thinker is 
right. The moral standard of nations rises in the presence of 
the, as yet, unequal battle. National jealousies are set aside, 
and all nations rise as one to heal any vast wound that Nature 
in her course may inflict on the slowly built and ever insecure 
fabric of civilisation. But the true answer to the man who 
questions the righteousness of Providence in the face of great 
calamities includes, surely, something of the mystic’s as well 
as of the thinker’s position. The sense of uncertainty that 
pervades our lives needs some balancing force. The whole 
struggle of civilisation is the struggle for liberty. When man 
emerged from the struggle with brute forces he found the first 
stage of liberty; then as society ordered itself man gradually 
secured first personal and then political freedom, But when he 
has obtained the utmost outward freedom he is still in chains 
unless he has the inner liberty,—the sense of immortality, of 
certainty that his life is but a stage in a process of growth, 
and that his personality is no uncertain evanescent force. If a 
man possesses the inward certainty of immortality as well as 
the knowledge that the struggle with Nature is necessary for 
the upward movement of mankind, then he will regard with 
no hopeless eye disasters which must overwhelm the faith and 
dull the capacity of those who believe Nature to be ulti- 
mately evil, and regard the Mind behind Nature as essentially 
unjust. 





FIRELIGHT. 

T isa little cnrious that the nation least remarkable for 
coruscation should be the one most devoted to firelight. 
From Prince to peasant, English people all love to sit by a 
good fire as soon as the weather gives them an excuse, and 
firelight, everybody knows, has a magic of its own. In spite 
of all modern innovations, it refuses to be ousted from our 
affections; oil and gas, hot-air and hot-water arrangements 
seem pitifully inadequate. “It will soon be forgotten, in 
these days of stoves,’ says Thoreau, having experimented in 
his hut with a cooking appliance, “ that we used to roast 
potatoes in the ashes, after the Indian fashion. The stove 
not only took up room and scented the house, but it concealed 
the fire, and I felt as if I had lost a companion.” One could 
hardly set one’s heroine musing by the throaty murmurs of 
a gas-fire, nor could she conceivably dream to the best 
advantage in an apartment heated by unresponsive black 
pipes. But place her—according to period—in an old 
baronial hall with the great logs crackling and the hounds 
extended at her feet, or in an Elizabethan oaken chamber with 
a rosy double of every flame winking from silver flagons, or 
even in a twentieth-century flat with a fire,—in fine, give her 
but firelight, and Romance steals through the shadows to her 

side, ready for dreaming or doing. 

Those unruly shadows, unsubstantial as the flames that eall 
them into being, are among our earliest recollections. How 
silently they used to fight for possession of the room when for 
that last wonderful ten minutes before bedtime we snuggled 
on a hassock at a mother’s knee, gazing round as from a little 
island citadel. How the fire would talk to itself in puffs and 
pops of good humour; and when, drawbridge down and a 
truce declared, we were carried off in a sortie for the Land of 
Nod, how cold the passages and the stairs seemed, how full of 
phantoms. Later on came the stage when to kindle a fire in 
the corner of a field or on the pebbles of some secluded cove 
was one of life’s purest, albeit smokiest, joys; and ever after- 
ward the pungent odours of burning damp driftwood, or the 
smouldering of dead leaves and farm-rubbish, will bring back 
to mind instantly that sunny beach, that playtime field. 
Following on, we have the years when in the intervals of 








strenuous living we give ourselves occasional odd evenings in 
the firelight, dreaming of what we will do; and then come the 
final years when we must sit by the fire—it is all that is left 
to us—to dream, maybe, of what we have done. 

Few persons really understand the treatment—the “ making 
up ”—of a fire. Thoreau was one of the few, evidently. “I 
sometimes left a good fire,” he writes, “ when I went to take a 
walk on a winter afternoon; and when I returned, three or 
four hours afterwards, it would still be alive and glowing. 
My house was not empty though I was gone. It was as if I 
had left a cheerful housekeeper behind.” So many persons, 
so many ways; the landlady, for example, who flings a wide 
shovelful of coal haphazard over the grate, leaving a funereal 
trickle of “small” to slip down to the hearthstone, and pads 
out, crunching a stray lump beneath her worn boot-heels,— 
disheartening rebuff for any fire, and well calculated to 
extinguish it. The keen housewife goes to the other extreme; 
she “ mends ” a fire, brushing every bar much too tidily ; a fire 
so dealt with may burn brightly, but it is liable to be prim 
and uncomfortable. The true enthusiast builds his fire 
carefully, almost affectionately, and banks up small piles 
of coal at the rear; then, in half-an-hour or so, a delicate 
leverage with the poker brings that welcome burst of lusty 
flames which is the herald of a tranquil period wherein 
the fire need not be touched. Here, were it permissible, we 
might easily and generously digress to the art of poking: 
there is the savage stab of the uninitiated, that forces a 
temporary, deceptive blaze; the thwack of the quick, im- 
patient mortal who belabours the top of the unburnt fuel, 
which procedure encourages a hollow, cup-like fire; the 
energetic rattle and stir of the man who clears out all the 
ashes from underneath, desiring, apparently, a combustion 
fierce enough for a Galloway boiler, that will presently compel 
him to draw back his armchair lest the leather become 
singed; and many other methods of poking exist, each betray- 
ing some kink of the operator's character. The only accept- 
able way is the cautious lift already mentioned, at a certain 
moment learnt by experience; by this the secret charm of the 
fire is brought out; it burns briskly, with a cumulative effect 
of cheerfulness until not a single miserable, mean thought 
can find shelter within the same four walls. Shadows have to 
watch their chance to dash across the room, taking ambush 
beneath tables and chairs on the way; behind the pictures, too, 
they gather thickly, waiting their turn. Soon the rich red 
heart of the fire shows through the flaming crust; the cluster 
of brilliant tongues fails to a few sinuous wisps that flicker 
and fall and play intermittently; the last black piece near 
the bottom spurts its tiny jet of smoke, whistling and puling 
wheezily, and a different radiance fills the room,—a full, 
steady, ruddy glow. Every polished curve of every chair 
holds a subdued, drowsy image of the opulent light ; every 
particle of glass or metal shines as if alive, and winks a swift 
answer to the occasional flash as the fire wakes and dozes 
again; every portrait seems to nod, every movable thing 
seems to have drawn nearer, as though gathering round for 
unheard conversations. 

That is the time fora little nightgowned figure to trot in 
for a kiss and a hug, leaving the room strangely quiet, 
strangely happy. A fire then is almost silent,—that is the 
time to look for faces and forms in its incandescent caverns 
and on its dusky heights. Mountain ridges, deep valleys, 
animals of uncouth shape, dreadful inhuman things with 
arms outstretched, visions of domes and towers and stately 
palaces,—all these you can find in the fire; and when with a 
rustle and a slight crash one of the magic summits falls, in a 
moment the shapes are transposed and the dreaming begins 
over again. This is the true dreamer’s hour, the hour when 
the darkest shadows are at bay, when only the gentler ones 
can creep near to him with their not unwelcome whispers. 
The undertones of life, drowned in the roar and rush of day, 
become audible; we are sure of things which in the daylight 
seemed uncertain, even incredible; we tighten our grip on the 
hand unseen, which, scorn as he may, every man knows is 
there to be grasped or dashed aside. Events that discomposed 
us in the crowd take their correct perspective, are recognised 
to be essentially trivial, and the thought that fell then from 
none knows where, almost disregarded, is found to have borne 
upon its wings, like some fairy messenger, a little load of 
fantasy and delight. It is a good hour for a man to be alone 
if he have within him the firelight-sense, the mysterious 
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serenity, the answer to the appeal of the fire. Good, also, it 
is to have the company of a friend, if he be truly a friend; 
for then the secret doors of the heart are unlocked and set 
ajar, so that glimpses of the treasures within are possible, 
treasures that else might never be known. 

It is well to leave the fireside after this hour has passed, for 
an unutterable solemnity and sadness overwhelm a room in 
which the firelight is dying away. Its charm has departed. 
The night crowds in upon it with sullen armies of dread 
design, vanquishing stealthily, hopelessly, the peace that 
went before. The faces in the fire turn to goblins and ghouls; 
one by one its spectral summits rattle down, glimmer awhile, 
and crumple into pale dust. No longer are the shadows afraid ; 
they throng the room, advancing even to the hearth, pressing 
closely as if to warm their chilly, shuddering shapes. The 
silence suffers a change, becoming full of suspense and almost 
ominous, only broken at intervals by the dry click of a falling 
cinder,—a tiny planet that shines for a moment, and then 
mingles with the indistinguishable grey heap below. Darker 
and darker grows the room, closer and closer huddle the 
shadows; one small red point consumes itself dully, slowly,— 
perhaps so slowly that the minutes link themselves into the 
chain of another hour. 

At last it, too, has vanished. Wait.... there is a 
crepitation among the ruined coals; a stifled, eerie sound. It 
is the death-rattle. The fire is out. 





THE OPENING OF THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 


HE Ottoman Parliament opened to-day (December 17th, 
1908), and, more favoured than most lovers of Turkey, 
I was present at the ceremony. It has been my fortune to 
receive much Turkish hospitality in many parts of the Empire 
—sometimes in the form of bread and olives on the march, 
and often a share in the none too ample meal of the soldier— 
and I have always been grateful to my hosts; but this 
morning if was not only gratitude that I felt, but a very 
keen admiration for them in their new réle. 

If ever Constantinople deserved her name—Der-i-sadet, the 
Gate of Felicity—she has deserved it to-day. 
Golden Horn to the mosques and white houses of Eyub, and 
beyond the swaying cypresses, the light was radiant and 
tender. The steamers of the Bosphorus gave up a throng as 
gay and sparkling as its waters, and though the snow had 
disappeared, there was a memory of its cleanness in the wind. 
Crowds surged through the narrow unguarded streets in haste, 
but without roughness. Men who six months ago would have 
cut each other's throats, and whose dreams never held the 
possibility of toleration, were gentle to each other in the 
ernsh with a consideration that is very rarely seen in Europe. 
Swarthy Kurdish hammals, for once free of their porters’ 
packs, some of whom had certainly clubbed Armenians with 
a feeling of pious satisfaction, were overflowing with geniality 
to kinsmen of their former victims. I do not think that 
amongst the many in Constantinople one puppy was hurt 
throughout the march. Perhaps the strangest feature of 
these weeks is that the kindliness which has replaced the 
bitter vindictiveness of the past almost escapes notice. The 
fact of freedom is new and staggering; it is, indeed, so 
absorbing that the smaller benefits which it has brought in its 
train are lost sight of. Enmity has not been a luxury amongst 
those peoples, but their daily bread, upon which they have been 
forced toexist. ‘To them the old régime is finished, and where 
once sympathy would have been unthinkable, it is now natural. 
In the great procession of a few days ago, which heralded 
the ceremony that has just ended, we from the West were 
amused to see in the same line of march, divided, it is true, 
by Circassian cavalry, ballot-boxes wreathed with flowers, 
perambulators, a Bactrian camel, and a taxi-cab. This last 
was quite outside the experience of the crowd, which, however, 
saw no incongruity in the relation between the old and the 
new, but accepted the motor as unquestioningly as the young 
friendship, for “are not these things of the Constitution?” 
A Turk quoted to me an Arab saying: “Mazi ma mazi, al 
hamd u lillah ” (“ That which is past is past, thank God!”") If 
the voice of the crowd were articulate, its cry would probably 
be: “Let the dead bury their dead, for life such as we have 
never known it is before us.” This morning even the Turkish 
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women in their black dresses seemed to have borrowed some 
of the buoyancy of the atmosphere. 

A good-natured crowd with some difficulty divided, until at last 
my friends and I found ourselves in the Chamber in which the 
Deputies were to meet. Space does not admit of a description of 
the Chamber, or of my telling the reasons why it was selected. 
The room is small, and will only be used temporarily. In the 
middle, by the wall, stood the seat and table of the unchosen 
President, and to the right of this, beyond the Deputies’ seats, 
were three tiers of boxes. The central box of the second tier 
was reserved for the Sultan, the Imperial Princes were on his 
left, and on the right a General in attendance, while the 
diplomats faced him across the House. If the inauguration 
had been held, as was intended, on Monday instead 
of on Thursday, the preparations would not have been 
completed. The Porte, however, discovered that Monday 
was the anniversary of the Prince Consort's death, and, 
as a compliment to England, postponed the opening of 
Parliament. There are obvious reasons why this courtesy 
should not be made a precedent, since with a wider 
application it would be almost impossible ever to summon a 
Parliament. The windows looked out upon the road where 
the carriages halted, some two hundred yards from the House, 
to which the Deputies walked. Two lines of the Salonika 
Regiment that played the most prominent part in the revolu- 
tion held back the crowd, though how this was achieved it 
was not easy to say. It looked as if the tide was being 
checked by a sieve, for in places the line leaked, and turbulent, 
brilliant specks from the throng broke through. These 
pioneers were unmolested by the troops, but on one occasion 
the rest of the crowd was severely punished for their delin- 
quencies. The representatives of the banks and foreign 
institutions of the country, with European punctuality, 
arrived first. The religious Orders, who took their place in 
Parliament by courtesy, followed, dressed in green and gold, 
beautiful and very vivid. The venerable expounder of the 
Sheriat, bowed with age, was supported by two splendid 
retainers, Cheers and blessings went up from Christians and 
Turks as he passed. The progress of the clergy was some- 
what marred by the dogs, who took advantage of the first 
sunshine for some days to go to sleep in the middle of the 
road. Slight confusion took place when a number of soldiers 
moved forward to evict these supporters of the old régime 
for such is supposed to be the politics of the dogs), who 
resented the unusual interference with their comfort, while 
meantime the people broke through the weakened cordon. 
As each popular Deputy passed hands were clapped and 
cheers were raised, and clouds of pigeons rose to seek a 
resting-place among the minarets, eddying in swirls of 
white through the sunshine, like snowflakes round the 
tall pinnacles. The dome of the mosque facing us was 
garlanded with the violet and blue-black dresses of Turkish 
ladies. In the Chamber it seemed as if the strong 
winter light infused gaiety and hope into the mournful 
wistfulness of the Constitutional hymn: the people applauded 
continuously, and it was only at rare intervals that one could 
hear the cooing of the doves. Suddenly the Ortoghrul Horse, 
the White Lancers of Yildiz, dashed into view, galloping down 
the lane of light, and the crowd melted back through the line 
of soldiery it had penetrated, as the Sultan's victoria drove 
up. Fora few minutes there was silence, except, I regret to 
record, for a faint clicking, where privileged foreigners were 
preparing the cameras that they had smuggled in. The 
entire Chamber stood up as Abd-ul-Hamid walked into the 
central compartment. A red chamberlain salaamed before 
him, with loop upon loop of deep obeisance and ancient cere- 
monial. Above the Sovereign on the right a great acetylene 
lamp threw his dark figure into fierce relief against the scarlet 
curtain that hid the door. The two men were like the images 
on a cinematograpb, and the whole mise-en-scene, the perfect 
stillness, the gestures of exaggerated humility of the official 
under the focus of the intense unflinching light, produced a 
startling impression of unreality. 

The Deputies all turned to their Sovereign, and he watched 
his new rivals, who were certainly worth inspecting. It 
seemed to me that behind the Deputies there were ranged 
rank upon rank the shadowy hordes of their constituents; 
that the stillness of the House reproduced the hush of 
Anatolia, where the long-suffering, stolid Turk waits for the 
news of life or death that will filter through to him 
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by obscure channels. For in no idle, rhetorical sense, but in 
very truth, the destinies of the nation lie in the hands 
of the men that it has chosen, nearly all of whom are without 
experience of responsibility and statecraft. Most of the 
Members are earnest men, but they are pathetically conscious 
that they are not, and for some time cannot be, efficiently 
equipped to fight the difficulties in their way. Not far from 
me I saw an acquaintance; he wore a white turban, his beard 
was dyed scarlet, and I felt that if he rose to speak he would 
first of al) shake the dust of the plains of Koniah from bis 
green robe. From the windows on the right the light fastened 
on the silver agals of the Arabs, the twisted threads that bind 
the kerchiefs above their forehead, and showed their desert 
horsemen’s dresses. They number amongst them one 
Christian: a distinguished scholar, famous for his trans- 
lation of Homer into Arabic, who owed his election to 
the votes of Syrian Moslems. And I wondered as I looked 
what were the real thoughts of the polished gentle- 
man with whom I had talked a few minutes before, who 
made delightful conversation in perfect French, and whose 
electors were habitually ambushed in the wildest part of 
Kurdistan, and had probably met for the first time without 
bloodshed at the polling-booth. On the whole a soldier would 
be more likely to be impressed by the Turkish Parliament 
than a politician. The majority look what they are,—sons of a 
fighting race; and for the mind's eye it is easy to transport 
them from the debating-chamber to the battlefield,—to see 
them charging for a desperate hope of victory, and to hear, 
instead of smooth speeches, the shout of “ God, God and our 
Faith!” They are warriors who believe that peace is the salva- 
tion of their people, and have become diplomats with the 
confidence of children. “God help their simplicity!” say we 
who are fond of them. I would gladly have paid for the tickets 
of a band of “ passive resisters” if with the sight they could 
have absorbed some comprehension of the scene, and the 
understanding of what these men have at stake, and in what 
coin they are prepared to pay. 

The First Secretary read the Sultan’s speech with a finely 
acted eloquence, which was greeted occasionally by low 
applause and murmured hopes that only once rose to a cheer. 
The speech ended, and the ruler spoke, inaudibly. An old 
priest then called down a blessing on the Constitution and 
the House, in the long, high tones that the Muezzins use, 
and still from outside the thanks of the people rose in wave 
upon wave of noise through the sunlit air, drowning the 
quavering benedictions of the Imam. Once again, except for 
the whispers of some of the Europeans that would not be 
stilled, there was silence, and before the fluent speeches on 
procedure began I got up and went out. For I knew the 
speeches that I should hear. I have listened to them in the 
flaming restaurants on the quay of Galata, where Greek orators 
convince each other of the justice of their cause ; and T have sat 
while Arab Sheikhs harangued into the dusk of the Persian Gulf; 
and therefore, having known them each in his place, I did not 
want to-day to hear them in Parliament. And as I went out 
into the crowd I wondered: Is this the end of the antiquity 
of the Byzantium whose spirit lingers in Stamboul, and are 
Der-i-sadet and Constantinople to have one significance for the 
Greek and the Lahz, for the Turk and the Armenian? If 
the ghosts of the Porphyrogeniti still haunt that most 
splendid of all royal roads, the Bosphorus, will they share 
their astonishment with the spirits of Mahomet the Conqueror 
aud Suleiman the Magnificent ? We should of course be glad 
that brisk debate is to take the place of the clash of swords, 
that antagonistic ideals will at last harmonise, and that the 
Crescent and the Cross can throw their shadows side by side 
upon a peaceful land. We who hated the old régime, who con- 
sider no tribute too great to those who have achieved the 
miracle of a reformation without a revolution, may still 
be pardoned if we remember the old picture from which the 
colours have not entirely faded,—the chivalry of Salah ed 
diu; the ideals, even in their decadence, of the Crusaders, and 
how “in crimsoned ships with diamonded, dark oars they 
came” to fight for Christ with Godfrey, or, impelled by less 
spiritual motives, to struggle under the doubtful banners of 
Bohemond and Tancred. The County Council is an admir- 
able institution, but we who have never known, or, rather, 
who have never suffered from, the tyranny of the ancient 
system bid farewell to the “ Thousand-and-One Nights” with 


a sigh, 








Will these men from the country, who have done so much, 
be able to hold their own against European intrigue and the 
rapacity of the West? JInshallah. God builds the nest of 


the blind bird, says the Turkish proverb. 
Ben KENDIM. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
sackets 
THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT.—DEMAND FOR 
FIFTY-ACRE FARMS. 
{To Tux Epviron or Tuk “SeKcratoR.”] 

Sir,—In reletting two of my farms for Lady Day next I 
took off each farm fifty acres, and I offered these two fifty-acre 
lots to the Staffordshire and Shropshire County Councils for 
the purpose of creating two fifty-acre farms. The land in 
each cuse consists of forty acres of permanent pasture and ten 
acres of arable. The permanent pasture is good dairy land, 
making, if skilfully cultivated, a good cheese. The arable 
land is a rich loam, resting on the red sandstone rock. The 
water-supply is abundant, the public roads satisfactory, and 
the excellent inland market town of Market Drayton is about 
three and a half to three and three-quarter miles distant. I 
inserted my intentions in three local papers, and asked appli- 
cants who wished to take these farms under the County 
Council to send their applications direct tome. At the same 
time I stated that I would be no party to charity rents, and 
that the rent in each case had to be fixed at 3} per cent. on 
the capital value of the land, and that on the cost of the house 
and buildings there would have to be charged 34 per cent. per 
annum, plus 1 per cent. fur yearly repairs, and 4 to 1 per cent. 
per annum sinking fund to replace the buildings at the end of 
forty years, when they would probably have to be rebuilt or 
extensively repaired. In other words, in order to see a clear 
34 per cent. on the capital value of the land and the cost of 
erecting the house and buildings, the rent of these farms could 
not amount to less than £110 per annum. 

The number and quality of the applicants who have written 
to me for these furms have exceeded my anticipations. Thev 
amount to twenty-three in all,—six from the sons of large 
farmers, who wish to begin farming on their own account; 
ten from men who have been making a success at smaller 
places, and now wish to take larger places; six from men who 
simply make an application and give no definite particulars 
about themselves, but state that they are prepared to give me 
references which will be in all respects satisfactory; one 
from a smart business townsman, who has had some experi- 
ence in practical farming. Judging from the tone of these 
letters, and from interviews I have had with several of these 
applicants, I am persuaded that the large majority of them, 
in practical experience, in sufficiency of capital, and excellence 
of character, are just the very men to make these farms an 
economic and social success. If one short letter from me, 
inserted in three local papers with a circulation limited to our 
immediate neighbourhood, can call forth such a response, 
what would be the response if the appeal were made to the 
nation by the respective County Councils, or, if I might 
suggest, by the President of the Board of Avriculture ? 

It is these fifty-acre dairy farms, with convenient house and 
buildings attached, that are so much needed, here and there 
over the country, and for this very good reason: that farms 
of this size will support a family in decent comfort, provided 
the land is skilfully treated, the stock bred, selected, and fed, 
and cared for generally along up-to-date lines, and the produce 
marketed in a businesslike manner. Farms of this size give 
the sons of larger farmers, when they wish to get married, a 
chance of starting a home of their own and of beginning 
farming on their own account. They also give the cottager 
who has made a success in a smaller place a chance to take 
another step up, and to become an independent farmer. 

The very difficult question now faces us: From where can 
suitable land be obtained to create these farms? I have no 
hesitation in replying: From the outlying sections of many of 
the larger farms. There are brilliant exceptions, of course, 
but my observation, taken from my own estate and from 
different parts of the country, has proved to me that when a 
farm exceeds two hundred acres, while the land round about 
the homestead is often well farmed, the outlying sections are 
often farmed in an inferior manner. There are many reasons 
why this should so often Le the case,—distance to cart manure, 
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distance to carry feed to stock in the fields, distance to drive 
stock to and fro, and so on. 

My special point is this, that if the outlying slovenly farmed 
sections were taken off the larger farms and created into fifty- 
acre farms, not only would it give competent and experienced 
young men a better chance to begin farming on their own 
account, but the larger farmer, by concentrating his attention, 
capital, and labour on the lesser area, would make larger 
profits on the reduced area than he formerly did on the 
Jarger area. In most cases I do not think it would be ad- 
visable to cut up farms of under two hundred acres for the 
purpose of creating small holdings or small farms. Farms of 
two hundred acres and under are the most eagerly sought for 
and the most easily let; and to reduce their number, and 
make it more difficult for the rising competent farmer to 
obtain a suitable farm of two hundred acres or under, would, 
in my opinion, be an unwise proceeding both on the part of 
the landlord and on the part of the authorities. 

Any scheme which could be devised to create fifty-acre 
farms without causing injury to the letting value and profits 
of the larger farms would surely be a considerable gain to the 
nation. Any scheme which would encourage ambition, and 
rear up the hope of improving his position in the mind of the 
honest and competent cottager, and which would give the 
competent experienced young farmer with a limited capital 
an opportunity of beginning farming in a small way on bis 
own account, is a scheme which deserves every encourage- 
ment that the landlord and the nation can give to it. The 
following is the gradation of holdings which I have been 
establishing on my estate, and I find it has worked well :— 

(1) Small grass holdings of, say, from four to six acres, which 
the wife and children can mostly manage, while the man gives 
the whole of his working time to the tenant-farmer. 

(2) Grass holdings of fifteen to twenty acres, with an acre or 
so of arable for growing a few roots, cabbages, and potatoes,—a 
holding which will not occupy alla man’s time, but will enable 
him to give a few days’ work a week to any one of his neighbours 
who are in need of extra help. Such experienced men are very 
useful on every estate. 

(3) Fifty-acre farms, which will occupy a family all their time, 
and enable them, if the land and stock are skilfully treated, to 
make an independent but careful living. 

Iam not so much concerned in bringing people from the 
towns and settling them in small holdings and farms, because, 
owing to their inexperience of country work and its conditions, 
I think it would he an extremely risky operation. But I am 
greatly concerned in keeping the most able and hard-working 
of our country-bred people in the country, and in checking them 
from drifting into the towns, or emigrating to farm in other 
countries. As far as I can see, the most effective plan to bring 
this about is by working out on every estate some such 
scheme as I have outlined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hales, Market Drayton. H. B. M. BucHanan. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
cocinaippani 

A CANKER IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

[To Tux Eprron or Tuk “Svecraton.”) 

Srr,—My attention bas been called to the correspondence in 
your issues of December 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th, 1908, under 
the heading “ A Canker in Imperial Administration.” The 
correspondence deals with the attitude of British officials in 
regard to native women in the British African Protectorates, 
and especially in East Africa. It is based upon the cases 
brought forward by Mr. Routledge in his letter to the Times 
of December 3rd, which formed the subject of questions by 
myself and others in the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 7th. The answer of the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to these questions is described in your article of 
December 12th as “ very unsatisfactory,” but it did not appear 
so tome. The answer showed that, whichever political party 
is in power, the Colonial Office will not tolerate conduct on 
the part of its officials which is calculated to bring the British 
Administration into disrepute, whether on the spot, at home, 
or abroad. 

In practical, as opposed to sentimental, administration 
misconduct on the part of Protectorate officials has to be 
dealt with from two points of view: the adequate punishment 
of the offender by a deterrent sentence, and the effect of the 
offence and its punishment in the eyes of the natives where 





they are concerned. Now in the case brought before Parlia- 
ment, whatever the nominal weight of the punishment, the 
publicity given to it must seriously affect, if it does not ruin, 
the career of the official implicated. In the case of a young 
married man that is a penalty which few will deny to be 
adequate. Whether the punishment will act as a deterrent, 
and whether such a deterrent is required, time alone can 
show. I shall be surprised if it does not so act; if not, the 
Office will know what steps to take. 

It is more difficult to deal with the effect in this case on the 
native mind. In East Africa chastity per se is held in little 
esteem by the natives. They would certainly not appreciate 
any disciplinary punishment awarded to a white official unless 
it were accompanied by some act of actual chastisement or 
imprisonment carried out before their eyes, which is for many 
reasons impossible. So far as public native fecling is con- 
cerned, the disappearance of the official from the district, 
with or without a money payment to the woman and her 
relatives, would probably suffice. But the individual sense of 
injury in such a case may be very keen. Where this exists it 
is likely to be vented upon any innocent European when a safe 
opportunity offers. Whence come native wars, &c. So that, 
apart from reasons of morality, it is absolutely essential to put 
down with a stern hand any acts of the nature in question. 
On that point I am in entire agreement with you. 

But I earnestly deprecate your suggestion that a Committee 
of the House of Commons should be appointed, because of the 
publicity given to the cases under discussion, to inquire into 
the administration of British East Africa. This is not because 
I fear that such a Committee would prove your contention 
that such cases as that mentioned by Mr. Routledge are 
“typical of unsound and dangerous conditions prevailing in 
a particular administration.” I object on the general ground 
that such a Committee could have no practical effect on the 
type of question at issue. How could it decide on the exist- 
ence of a moral atmosphere ? It could not inquire into 
individual cases without subjecting officials to the hideous 
injustice of an ex parte trial. The assertions of the few would 
be met by the denials of the many. No good to morality 
could result. 

Your article and editorial notes convey the impression that 
you would remedy the alleged widespread corruption by 
appointing married men with salaries sufficient to suppoft 
themselves and their families in the comfort necessary for the 
health of white women and children in Africa. We may put 
that at £500 a year salary, with houses, passage allowances, 
and so on, in addition. With all deference, I venture to say 
that such a proposition is beyond what is practicable. You 
quote Lord Cromer and the Soudan. Was his work there and 
that of successive Sirdars done by married men with resident 
families? Emphatically not. You say it is better to have 
one well-paid man in a district, however large, than two 
badly-paid men. But officials in tropical Africa are liable 
to sudden illnesses. When these occur, is the nearest 
married man to be moved up, family and all, at Government 
expense at a moment's notice, or is he to leave his 
wife and young family unprotected a hundred miles 
from any help and ent off from rapid communication P 
I would most gladly see the initial salaries, and many others, 
raised throughout the Protectorates, but I cordially concur 
with “One who Knows,” who in your issue of December 19th 
writes that “principle and moral stamina are not purchasable 
by money,” and I cannot therefore agree with your editorial 
note on p. 1053 of the sume number that in this question of 
morality “adequate pay is the first step to reform.” 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the many points 
arising out of your article in any letter which I could ask 
you to print, and I apologise for the length of this letter. 
My excuse for asking you to insert it is that ever since we 
first began to administer the African Protectorates down to 
March, 1905, I have been acquainted with nearly every official 
employed in them. I know the Governor of East Africa, 
who has only held his post since I left the Service, to be a 
high-minded English gentleman. He is a married man, as 
are many of the older and some of the younger officials. 
There is a large element of British settlers with British wives 
and British daughters in the Protectorate. These can take 
their own part. Officials cannot defend themselves from 
public attack; and numbering, as I um proud to do, many 
friends among them, I decline to believe that they, or the 
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community at large, view such cases as those under discussion | a “closed district” with native women were punished 


with indifference, or that, under their eyes and with their 
connivance, “the accepted standard of administration [in 
East Africa] is far lower than that of the Empire as a whole, 
and has, indeed, reached a point of peril.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crement Li. HInn 
(Late Superintendent of African Protectorates when 
administered under the Foreign Oflice). 

[We are very glad that Sir Clement Hill has put the other 
side, and put it so ably. We cannot say, however, that he 
has induced us to alter onr view that salaries of £250 a year 
are dangerously low pay for men armed with the power of 
life and death, and exposed to all the temptations and trials of 
African administration. We repeat that you cannot get 
men of the proper stamp for such pay; and if Sir Clement 
Hill thinks otherwise, we can only say that his optimistic 
view is not shared by our best Imperial administrators. For 
years men of experience in the Empire, and competent in 
every way to give an opinion, have looked with anxiety and 
disapproval on the conditions prevailing in our East African 
possessions. No doubt things are a little better now than 
when East Africa was administered by the Foreign Office, but 
a great deal remains to bedone. “ The misfortune is that they 
have never yet had strong men there at the top,” was the 
remark recently made by an Imperial statesman of great 
ability. It is a remark which contains no small amount 
of truth. We cannot sympathise with Sir Clement Hill's 
dread lest a Parliamentary Committee should be shown how 
East Africa is administered, and for what foolish schemes 
and starvation salaries the British people are unconsciously 
responsible. If the House of Commons through such a 
Committee became aware of the facts, there might be some 
hope of getting the East African Civil servant properly 
paid.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Eprtor or tre “ Srrerator.”] 
Srr,—Every one interested in the welfare and development 
of British East Africa, no less than those anxious to see the 
duties and responsibilities of Empire adequately discharged, 
must have cordially approved of your article of Decem- 
ber 12th, 1908, regarding the relations of white officials to 
native women in the Colony. Your contention that the 
Governor must be held responsible for abuses occurring 
within the sphere of his authority, and that the condition of 
the Administration seems to require full and careful investiga- 
tion, should be strongly supported. As you suggest, there is 
good reason to believe that the case brought into public notice 
is not an isolated incident, but that it is an example, perhaps 
peculiarly flagrant, of practices widespread in the Colony. 
Most visitors to the country must have been astonished at the 
freedom with which the question of keeping native girls is 
discussed. Possibly in many cases no compulsion is used or, 
at best, intended. But it is clear that abuses can easily arise, 
without the knowledge of the person ultimately responsible, 
if the order goes forth te the local chief to send in a girl to 
the station, or if the master entrusts the duty of procurer to 
his “boy.” The present holder of the post of Governor 
takes a very different view of the duties belonging to his 
office from that laid down in the Spectator. In a White-paper 
(Cd. 4122, p. 20) the Governor, in connexion with another 
unfortunate controversy, made the astonishing statement that 
he could not “be responsible for individual officers.” Those 
uequainted with British East Africa know that the present 


Administration is regarded in the country itself as weak, lax, 
| the Spectator, and have come to regard it as my guide, 


dilatory, and inefficient. The inadequate action taken in 
response to Mr. Routledge’s efforts seems to be merely 
typical of the spirit characterising the conduct of the ruling 
authorities. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that past 
neglect and indifference have prevented the adoption of a 
more decisive attitude in the case under discussion. If 
a young official has only followed the example of others, 
especially of those older than, and senior to, himself, who 
have remained unchecked and unrebuked, it is easy to 
understand that the authorities cannot well act with adequate 
strictness and firmness. 

It is necessary to add that the Administration is also dis- 
trusted, because its conduct has given rise to the suspicion 
that there is one law for officials and another for settlers. 
Those who read the East African Press will probably 
remember that some time ago two settlers caught in 











with a sharp term of imprisonment. Other cases have 
occurred where the administration of justice has, to say the 
least, not given an impression of impartiality and fairness, 
In other ways, too, the present Administration has done much 
to forfeit the confidence and support of the white community. 
The attitude of the Governor towards the labour question 
early in 1908 exasperated the large body of colonists who 
had assembed at Nairobi in the hope of arranging a 
settlement, and the dispute resulted in an unedifying con- 
troversy in front of the residence of the King's representative. 
In consequence of this, the two representatives of the 
settlers on the Legislative Council were deprived of their 
posts. But it is well’ to mention (what is not set out 
in the White-paper dealing with the matter) that shortly 
afterwards a Board of Inquiry consisting of leading 
officials, of colonists, and of a representative missionary 
unanimously endorsed the pleas of the settlers, and thereby 
expressed the strongest possible condemnation regarding 
the standpoint taken by the Governor. Nevertheless the 
suspension of the non-official members of the Council was 
maintained, and the most independent section of opinion 
in the country was thus left without legitimate influence 
upon the policy of the Administration. The breach caused by 
the Governor between officials and settlers was particularly 
deplorable, since the Governor could not count on support 
from the general body of the community if he desired to 
carry out a purging and reforming policy. It would be 
difficult for any one who has followed the course of affairs in 
East Africa to believe that the present Governor possesses the 
qualities required for the efficient administration of the Colony. 
It seems essential, therefore, either to appoint a well-eon- 
stituted Commission of Inquiry, or to send out a capable and 
experienced High Commissioner to examine and overhaul the 
system and methods of government in the country.—l am, 


Sir, &e., F. R. G. §. 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 

[To rue Eptror or tae “ Specraror.” ] 
Srr,—In your footnote to the letter signed “G. J. N.” in the 
issue of December 19th, 1908, you state that, as far as you 
know, Messrs. Van Houten are the only firm who use no cocoa 
from San Thomé and Principe, and you expressed a hope that 
other firms would follow this good example. You may there- 
fore be glad to know that, so far as can be ascertained, this 
Society has not only never bought cocoa beans from these two 
sources, but that its buyers have received strict injunctions 
not to purchase any. In the Society's factories large quantities 
of cocoa are dealt with and made up in the various prepara- 
tions of chocolate and cocoa in common use.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. SrracHuey, Secretary. 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited, 
1 Howick Piace, Westminster, S.W. 

[It is with the utmost satisfaction that we publish this 
communication from the secretary of the Army and Navy 
Stores. That the refusal to use the slave-grown cocoa is not 
accidental, but the result of deliberate policy, makes Colonel 
Strachey’s statement doubly valuable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To tne Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—For many years IT have been a constant subscriber to 


philosopher, and friend. But it was with feelings of dismay 
that 1 read its advice to Free-trade Unionists at the last 
General Election. There is a large number of both Liberals 
and Conservatives—and I am one of them—who have studied 
the question of Tariff Reform in all its aspects, and who are 
perplexed by the divergent views expressed by the array of 
able public men on both sides. To me, and to many others, 
there appears to be so much doubt as to whether a policy of 
Free-trade or some form of Protection is the wiser that we 
prefer, at present, to keep an open mind, or at least to take no 
strong line. I regard it as almost a national misfortune that 
two such sound and temperate papers as the Spectator and the 
Morning Post should take so uncompromising an attitude on 
opposite sides, 

But, Sir, those are your convictions, and I do not want to 
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criticise them. What I wish to ask is,—Did you fully realise 
what a return to power of the Liberal Party in 1906 meant ? 
Did you imagine that, flushed as they were by a sweeping 
victory, even if assisted to some extent by Unionist Free- 
traders, they would quietly sit down to carry out a purely 
negative policy ? Surely it was clear to every one what would 
happen. Nor do I blame the Liberal Party in the least. 
They were perfectly justified in passing any measures that 
were not contrary to the promises made to the electors, 
whether included in the official programme or not. The 
Conservative Party in similar circumstances would do the 
same. 

We Unionists—and I include amongst them the editor of 
the Spectator—have been lamenting for years the sins of the 
present Government, which some of us helped to power. Are 
we going to repeat that assistance at the next General 
Election? What is an evil now will be a thousand times 
worse if the Liberals have a majority at the polls then. Then 
they will have—or think they have—a clear mandate from 
the country to render impotent the House of Lords, to carry 
Home-rule, and, besides much else that is threatened, to 
introduce Socialistic legislation and confiseation of rights of 
property which will continue to paralyse, as they are doing 
now, the commercial and financial stability of the country. 
Will not all these evils combined far outweigh the problematical 
evils of Tariff Reform ? 

You yourself, Sir, have pointed out in the Spectator that 
the present Government have by their old-age pensions dealt 
the cause of Free-trade its severest blow. It seems to me that 
Unionist Free-traders have to choose between a Unionist 
Government plus Tariff Reform of some sort, and a Liberal 
Government (with all its attendant evils) plus unjust and 
heavy class taxation, which will quite as effectively ruin the 
country as Protection in its worst form. 

Surely no real Unionist will hesitate in his choice. There 
never was a time when so much was at stake, and it behoves 
us all to pull together, and sink what, after all, are minor 
differences. If a Royal Commission can be secured, so much 
the better; but if it cannot, I appeal to you, Sir, to take the 
lead in persuading those who think with you to abandon, for 
the time being at any rate, their hostility—a hostility which I 
admit has been thrust upon them—and surrender their 
opinions for the general good of the country to what is, 
numerically, much the stronger wing of the Unionist Party. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., B. F. Haun. 

Worksop. 

[We were never more firmly convinced than now of the 
economic advantages of Free-trade, and of the deep injury 
which must be done to the nation, and especially to 
the working classes, by the adoption of Protection under 
any of its aliases. In spite of that, we agree with the 
remark of a distinguished Free-trader: “If I must choose 
between Tariff Reform and a single Chamber—for that is 
what the abolition of the veto of the Lords means—I 
shall reluctantly choose Tariff Reform, and I say this 
though I never felt a more convinced Free-trader than I 
do to-day.” For ourselves, we will say that if the choice 
is between the risk of the Tariff Reformers being able to 
carry out their dangerous and impoverishing schemes, and 
the placing of all legislation at the mercy of a single omni- 
potent Chamber, we must advise the choosing of the lesser 
evil—z.e., the risk of Tariff Reform. We cannot admit, 
however, that this necessarily involves the triumph of Tariff 
Reform, for it is easier to talk about scientific tariffs than to 
frame them. Again, we cannot admit that we were wrong in 
advising support to Free-trade in 1906. We advised the 
avoidance of the immediate evil then as we are prepared to 
advise it now. Then the immediate evil was Protection. Now 
the immediate evil is Constitutional degradation plus Socialism. 
In politics it is often impossible to look beyond the next step,and 
the highest wisdom is often to determine not to agree to an 
immediate evil on any consideration. It is quite possible 
that Unionist Free-traders will not do so much harm to Free- 
trade by helping to turn out the present Government as might 
be supposed from a superficial view of the case. In the first 
place, to give the present Government a new lease of life would 
mean the triumph of anti-Free-trade principles in every part 
of the national life except that of imports and exports. Their 
so-called “ policy of social reform” violates all the canons of 
free exchange, and is purely Protectionist in its essence. 








Secondly, the Opposition, when they realise, as they will do, 
that they have been put into power by the Unionist Free- 
traders, will by no means be inclined to run the risk of being 
again put out of it by the same influences. Their leaders 
will be sure to argue :—‘ Let us take warning by the fate of 
the Liberals. They owed their victory to the Unionist Free- 
traders, but once in power they thought they could ignore 
those who had helped them. The result was that the Unionist 
Free-traders left them and they fell. If we act like the 
Liberals, a similar fate will overtake us. Let us, then, come 
to terms with those who have proved that they hold the 
balance at the polls.” Then will come the opportunity of 
the Unionist Free-traders, and, in our opinion, they will be 
able to use it to maintain the principle of “tariff for revenue 
only.”—Ep. Spectator. 





FREE-TRADE AND “DOWN WITH THE LORDS.” 
[To rue Eprror or tax “ Srecraron.”’ | 

Srr,—Will you grant me a little space to reply to your com- 
ments on my letter published in your last issue? I ask it 
because your words imply that the Liberal programme as 
outlined by Mr. Asquith involves unfair treatment of Unionist 
Free-traders, and it is difficult to “take lying down” a charge 
of not playing the game. Even the least sporting of 
Radicals hopes and believes that his conduct is sportsman- 
like. Your argument is that because for three years you 
urged your readers to vote for Liberal candidates, and 
many of them did so, we now owe it to you, and those in 
agreement with you, to sacrifice in our turn “something 
which we value” in the cause of Free-trade. But what is 
the sacrifice for which you ask? That we should abandon 
our campaign against the Lords! In the opinion of many 
of us that involves abandoning our schemes of social reform, 
for the veto of the Lords as now exercised is incompatible 
with an active Liberal policy. It seems that the utmost 
sacrifice you can recommend to Unionists for the sake of 
Free-trade is that at one Election, and no more, they should 
vote Liberal; but the quid pro quo you demand is the abandon- 
ment of every plank save one in the Liberal platform. We 
are to be, for the next few years, Free-traders et praeterea nihil. 
Now, Sir, our ideals are not your ideals. We may be wrong, 
but a policy of masterly inactivity, even though illumined by 
the light of the purest economic orthodoxy, appears to us to be 
a sacrifice of principles. Surely you do not seriously ask for 
this. At the last Election you cast your vote for the lesser of 
two evils,—for Free-traders even though Liberals, rather than 
for Tariff Reformers even though Unionists. Your aid was 
welcome, but it would never have been purchased at the price 
of surrendering our social programme. Our position is now 
the same as it was then, except that we have at length realised 
what is the first step to take for the accomplishment of that 
programme, and are making that step the dominant issue. 
Finally, may I point out that, as you loyally supported the 
Conservative Party in their fight against Home-rule, 
they, or such of them as are now Tariff Reformers, are 
open to a similar charge of disloyalty or unsportsmanlike 
conduct towards you, in having adopted the policy of 
Protection? But, just as they are entitled to change their 
convictions on this issue, so are we to maintain ours on 
domestic legislation. Condemn us, Sir, if you will as political 
madmen, but not as political ingrates or traitors.—I am, 
Sir, &e. E. Witrrm ForpxHam. 

The Park, Royston. 

[In other words, Liberals are only willing to support Free- 
trade if such support does not involve any of those political 
sacrifices which men are obliged to make when they combine 
with others to attain some object of supreme importance. 
That is just our point—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE REFORM OF THE UPPER HOUSE. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—May I venture to disagree with the Spectator in the 
reception it gives (Spectator, December 5th, 1908) to Lord 
Rosebery’s proposals for the reform of the Upper House? 
Surely it is obvious that the plan proposed leaves the main 
objection to the present Chamber untouched,—that is, the 
permanent character of its case-hardened party majority. 
Are we to perpetuate the personnel of the House which has 
passed three measures of an advanced Radical type merely 
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because it was deemed inexpedient, from a purely party point 
of view, to offend the respective class interests involved? The 
Trade Disputes Bill, old-age pensions, and the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill are unanswerable facts with regard to the 
frankly opportunist nature of the House of Lords’ decisions. 
I cannot help thinking that this is a case when it is eminently 
desirable to look facts in the face. And one of these is that 
no reform of the House could be acceptable to the Liberal 
and Labour Parties (which, it must not be overlooked, repre- 
sent roughly half the kingdom) that leaves a permanent, 
unrepresentative, and inflexible majority against them un- 
disturbed. 

I am strongly opposed to the whole trend of the legislation 
of the present Government, and as a Free-trader entirely at 
one with your contention of the betrayal of the great issue its 
members were returned to uphold; but it is because of this 
that I cannot blind my eyes to the grave Constitutional 
danger that lies ahead. Can any moderate politician main- 
tain that the Second Chamber, judged dispassionately by its 
proceedings in relation to domestic legislation, is anything 
but a source of weakness, if not actual peril, to the State? 
What is required is a strong, representative, courageous 
House; not afraid of revising drastically, or rejecting when 
necessary, any wild-cat schemes submitted for its approval. 
I believe that time will show that it is only by a strong, 
directly representative membership that these most urgent 
needs can be secured. 

Would the Spectator oppose such a scheme, for instance, as 
one on the following lines? and if so, why ?—200 Senators, 
elected on a £40, and upward, qualification; 80 hereditary, 
or, preferably, life, Peers (to be nominated by the Crown) ; 
20 ecclesiastics ; 100 ex-oficio Members, such as Ambassadors, 
Governors, and other high officers of the State, with a pro- 
portion of Judges of the High Courts. And does the Spectator 
think that a Chamber elected and selected in this way would 
be anything but Conservative in the best sense? May I add 
that, if it were possible so to provide it, such a Senate might 
well be entrusted with the right of revising Finance as well 
as other Bills. The Referendum should, too, undoubtedly 
form part of the scheme for a reconstituted House.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AntTI-SOCIALIST. 


[Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing that we are 
satisfied with the House of Lords as a Second Chamber. We 
hold it to be far too weak and too opportunist, and would much 
prefer a Chamber chosen on such lines as he suggests, or on 
a more democratic foundation. All we say is that, timid and 
weak and partisan as is the present House of Lords, it is 
infinitely better than a single Chamber, which is what the 
Government propose when they talk of abolishing the veto of 
the Lords. The Liberal Party, remember, offer us no alterna- 
tive such as “Anti-Socialist” proposes, but merely the Lords 
as they are, or their abolition. We must hold on to the feeble 
drag of the Lords till we can get a new brake. That is 
our contention in a nutshell.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tHe Eprror or tas “ Sprcrator.”] 

Srrx,—May a plain man, a consistent but progressive Con- 
servative, free (thank God!) from partisan trammels, be 
allowed to express deep dissatisfaction with the recent action 
of the House of Lords? The Licensing Bill, a faulty 
measure in some respects, but honestly aiming at temperance 
reform, is rejected without an attempt at amendment. The 
non-contributory, non-discriminative Old-Age Pensions Bill 
and the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, both of them introducing 
novel and pernicious principles of government, are meekly 
accepted,—at the joint dictate, I suppose, of Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour. In my humble opinion, the Upper House 
has committed serious errors of commission and omission 
which will, I fear, greatly weaken its position. In Pall 
Mall or at Westminster I hear no better defence attempted 
than the plea that our leaders were already committed in 
favour of the new departures against which I protest. This 
is no defence at all, and affords poor satisfaction to reflecting 
supporters.—I am, Sir, &., CoNSERVATOR. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—May I mention one or two cases where people in fairly 
comfortable circumstances have made successful applications 








for pensions ? What you predicted would happen has already 
taken place. I may say that, altnough I am not personally 
acquainted with the people concerned, my friend who gave 
me the details has known them intimately for many years, 
and, as he is asupporter of the present Government, he cannot 
reasonably be suspected of being hypercritical towards the 
measure which is supposed to bring them the greatest amount 
of credit. 

My first reference is to a family of four persons,—a farmer, 
his wife, a son about sixteen years of age, and the farmer's 
mother. The number of acres farmed is about seventy, and 
as the rent is moderate and the landlord not a hard man,a 
good living has been, and siill is, easily made. In such 
circumstances it was the farmer's duty, and should have been 
his pleasure, to make provision for his mother’s wants. The 
temptation put in his way by the Pensions Act, however, 
appe:rs to have been stronger than any filial feeling towards 
his aged parent, and after January Ist the “burden” of 
her maintenance will to a large degree be shifted to other 
shoulders. 

Not far from this family there lives another, consisting of 
husband, wife, and daughter. The last-named bas an annuity 
of £50, which, together with the profits derived from keeping 
three cows, about a hundred head of poultry, pigs, &c., 
have enabled these three persons to live in comfort. It 
now appears that the entire stock belongs to the daughter, 
although nobody ever suspected that such was the case before, 
and the father is only the “ manager” at a salary of some few 
shillings weekly. Both he and his wife are hale and scrong, 
and have made successful applications for pensions. When 
speaking to my friend about the matter, the old man frankly 
said: “Of course, we don’t really want the money, but we 
thought that if we could get it for the asking, we may as well 
have it.” 

A third case is that of a man and his sister who have 
been living-together for many years. The sister is a farmer's 
widow; she has no children, does not carry on any business, 
and is possessed of ample means,—her property, according to 
local opinion, being worth some £3,000. Her brother, who 
has always had loafing tendencies, was one of the first to apply 
for a pension, and when the sister was approached on the 
subject, she expressed her willinguess to continue to provide 
her brother with a home and food; “ but,” she said, “ when he 
wants money for drink he must get it himself.” Up till 
now, when this man has wanted drink he bas had to earn 
the money to buy it, and the length and frequency of his 
earousals have been determined by the amount of work 
done. In bis case it is not difficult to say what will happen 
as a consequence of getting five shillings a week for 
doing nothing. In all probability it will bring about his 
ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





NATIONAL FINANCE. 
{To tae Epironm or tHe “Spxcrator.”] 
Sir,—Why should it apparently be thought that every 
increase of direct taxation, such as an eighteenpenny Income- 
tax (see Spectator, December 26th, 1908), will at once produce 
new money, freshly coined, and hitherto unused, out of the 
pockets of the prosperous? Surely it is true that this extra 
sixpence, yielding many millions, would merely be a diversion 
of wage-paying money from one purpose to another; because 
no man’s surplus is ever lying absolutely idle, unless it be 
hoarded in the form of golden sovereigns, but is of necessity 
being expended either in refinements by him, or handled by 
his banker in loans to industries, or saved for investment in 
productive works. In any case, the money is already paying 
wage-earners; for just as mass is an aggregation of molecules, 
so every result of spending, even a so-called luxury, must be 
a concrete instance of labour and wages, consolidated and 
concentrated into visible form. Therefore when the State 
takes over the extra millions, she is merely depriving certain 
workers of wages which others gain; no fresh money is 
created. Quite possibly the new purpose may be better, or, 
at any rate, more immediately pressing, than the old, but it is 
fertilised by a stream which is the same although changed 
into another direction, and is drawn from a reserve which for 
each payer is by no means inexhaustible. Therefore the 
former pastures must be left unirrigated and thirsty. Every 
pound spent by the Stute is a pound less for the individual to 
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spend; and of course charities and the arts will be the first to 
feel the difference.—I am, Sir, &c., LEVESON SCARTH. 
84 Oakwood Court, W. 
As we bave ventured to put it on a former occasion, 
“the richer the State, the poorer the people.” —Ep. Spectator. } 





THE RELIGION OF KINDNESS. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—In the article in the issue of December 26th, 1908, 
headed “ The Religion of Kindness” the sentence occurs : “No 
doubt our Lord...... must be admitted on all hands to 
be...... the first revealer and expourder of the doctrine of 
human kindness.” The italics are mine. But Dean Church 
in a Christmastide sermon entitled “ Man’s Ideals” writes :— 


“Centuries before our Lord came there was a great religious 
reformation in India. We know it by the name of Buddhism. 
The ideal of this was complete sacrifice of all that was pleasant 
to flesh and blood, for the sake of the soul—to deliver the soul 
from the passions, and ignorance, and slavery, and burdens of 
this mortality, and it was accompanied by two things: the most 
passionate enthusiasm to communicate with, and so to help and 
deliver others; and a spirit of tender and all-embracing kindness, 
which expressed itself in the most touching language, and 
embodied itself in the most touching acts; which sought out 
the forlorn and the miserable, and which willingly associated 
itself with the degradation of the outcast, and with the shame 
and doom of the sinner. Such an ideal was presented to the men 
of the East before our Lord appeared.” 


—I am, Sir, Xe., 
A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” FOR 


More THAN Forty YEARS. 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 

[To tur Eprror or THe “ Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Following Mr. Pirie’s demonstration (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1908) of the absurdity of making land, as property, 
liable to special taxation because varying local conditions 
increase its annual value, although Income-tax is payable on 
such increase, when in possession, may I point out that there 
is hardly any class of investment which does not equally rise 
or fall in annual value through causes entirely outside any 
effort on the part of its owners? Let me give an instance. 
A good many years ago a well-known firm of thread manu- 
facturers turned their business into a company and offered 
shares to the public at par. I secured a certain number of 
those shares. They now stand at about 250, and although 
neither I nor any other holder has done anything whatever to 
bring about this result we have the benefit of it in increased 
income (on which, of course, we pay Income-tax) and could 
pocket the capital profit any time on realisation. But there 
is no proposal before Parliament to make us (and the many 
thousands of others in like case over other undertakings) pay 
any increased taxation. On the other hand, a friend of mine 
the other day bought ground-rents to pay him 3} per cent. 
(about the market price). Mr. Hemmerde would put a special 
tax upon him because the land he bought had not long ago 
only an agricultural value. The thing is really grotesquely 
inequitable.—I am, Sir, Xc., W. H. E. 





A MILTON ANECDOTE. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “Specrator.’’| 
Sir,—If it is not too late in the day to come forward with an 
anecdote of Milton, the following extract from an old family 
letter, written in 1762 to my great-great-grandfather, may 
interest your readers. The writer of the letter says (he was 
discussing Milton with his correspondent) :— 

“Possibly you may not have heard this anecdote concerning 
him. John Vallack—who, I believe, died after you came to 
Tavistock—told me it, and he lived in London in 1696. Milton, 
as you know, was blind. Charles the Second had the curiosity to 
see him, and said, ‘God hath punish’d you for your malice, &c., 
to my Father by taking away your eyesight.’ ‘Aye,’ says Milton, 
‘but before I lost my eyes, he lost his head.’” 

It seems to bridge the long gap of years to be reading a letter 
containing a “first-hand” anecdote of Milton !—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. B. 





THE REDWING IN ENGLAND. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1z,—While walking a day or two since on the banks of the 
Wey in Surrey, I was surprised to hear a song which I did not 
know. On searching for the songster, I saw in the tree from 








which the song was proceeding a redwing. The buff line over 
its eye, and the red on its flank, were quite distinctly visible, 
I did not actually see the bird singing, but no other bird was 
to be seen in the tree. The song was a sweet, low song, 
something remotely like a robin’s when on a damp autumnal 
day a robin sings, as it were, to himself. This was a fine, 
sunny afternoon, moist and warm. A thrush was singing in 
a neighbouring tree, and several robins within hearing. Is it 
not unusual for a redwing—as I believe it was—to be heard in 
England in December ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Croox, 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, 8S. W. 





EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION. 
[To tux Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—A great deal of interest is at present aroused by experiments 
or unusual ventures in education, although these become very 
slowly known through ordinary agencies, and those concerned in 
them are unduly exposed to the frequent misnomer of faddist or 
crank. Yet it is believed that there is an increasing number of 
parents and others who would like to see modifications of tradi- 
tion, but who do not know where to go in order to learn what is 
actually taking place. Their difficulty is the greater because, in 
this period of growing movement and transition, educationists 
are themselves often sundered in their views. 

The British Institute of Social Service, of 11 Southampton 
Row, W.C., has undertaken to do the work of an information 
bureau regarding pioneer pedagogical endeavour. For the benefit 
of those who have not so far come into touch with the many-sided 
activity of the Institute, it may be interesting to add that it is a 
society of catholic sympathies, taking no sides in educational or 
other questions, and charging no fees. Its motto runs: “The 
Experience of All for the Benefit of Each,” its objects being to 
collect, register, and disseminate information relating to all forms 
of social service. 

This will be fulfilled according to the measure of use to which 
the public puts it as well as the measure of information volunteered 
by those who are interested in the welfare of the young (e.g., the 
Child Study Society has generously promised to make out a list 
of secondary schools designed to meet special physical defects). 

All those who are anxious to learn what actually are the 
departures made in modern education, or who are anxious to 
report such departures, may address their questions or informa- 
tion to me at 20 Glenmore Road, Hampstead, N.W. The working 
of the bureau will be greatly facilitated if stamps are enclosed for 
replies.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) E. H. Ussuer. 





“LORD ROBERTS’S BOYS.”—CITY OF LONDON. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.” | 
Srr,—Your readers have evinced continued interest in these 
Cadet marksmen, as expressed by the “ Spectator Tent” at 
Bisley, 1907 and 1908. I now write to inform you that 
the Court of Common Council (City of London) has recently 
made a grant of £50, the Goldsmiths’ Company £100, the 
Grocers’ Company £50, the Salters’ Company £10 10s., and Sir 8. 
Maryon-Wilson of Eastbourne £5, towards the funds of this 
patriotic association. Further help is needed:—(1) For the 
selection and training of the “England” team for the Earl 
Roberts (‘303 rifles) and the Earl Meath (‘22 rifles) Imperial 
Trophies, 1909; (2) for our Schoolboys (Imperial) Headquarters 
Hut at Bisley; (3) for the hospitable entertainment of Cadets 
(Imperial Schoolboy Marksmen) from overseas in 1909. We have 
received a donation from the “ Natal Cadets” and a promise of an 
annual subscription from “ Natal boys” towards the upkeep of 
(2). Donations, which are urgently needed, should be sent to 
the honorary secretary, “Lord Roberts’s Boys,” 42 Sun Street, 
London, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. J. E. Hanson, M.A., R.N.V.R. 








POETRY. 
> 
THE EARTH-SPIRIT. 
THE ancient Mother of the race, 
The lonely Spirit of the Earth, 
Looks forth, and from her secret place 
Beholds the New Year’s birth. 


Born in the elemental strife 

Of molten fire and earthquake shock, 
She saw the waters teem with life, 

The land a barren rock. 


Long aeons passed, the fruitful seed 
Of life ascendant clothed the land, 
On swelling hill and level mead 
She saw the forests stand. 


Then, like some hideous fever-dream, 
There rose and fell a monstrous brood, 

Grim tyrants of the shallow stream, 
Lords of the virgin wood. 
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Last came—it seems but yesterday 
To her, since first his course began— 
The sceptre of the world to sway, 
Wild, naked, speechless, Man. 


And she has seen with wondering pride 
His eager, strenuous feet ascend, 

His strength in weakness magnified, 
Yet grief with pride must blend. 


“For me,” she sighs, “the radiant light 
OF sun and star alike is gloom, 
Presaging ever in my sight 
The imminence of doom. 


But he,—his lifted face is bold, 

His heart is strong to do and dare, 
His eyes a mystic secret hold, 

A hope I may not share. 


Fruit of my womb, some mightier hand 
Is lifting thee above the sod, 
To take thy place with those who stand 
Among the elect of God!” 
B. Paut Neuman. 








MUSIC. 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S SYMPHONY. 
A NuMBER of circumstances combined to lend peculiar signifi- 
«ance and interest to the production of Sir Edward Elgar's 
symphony. To begin with, there was Sir Edward Elgar's 
popularity and prestige, attested not only by the ample recog- 
wition of his fellow-countrymen, but by the esteem in which 
dhe is held by foreign critics, composers, and conductors, 
Again, though he has attained distinction in many of the 
higher walks of composition, this was his first essay in what 
as generally regarded to be the most exalted and exacting of 
all. But apart from the expectation naturally aroused by 
the character of the work, the circumstances of its production 
were exceptional, if not unique. It was to be performed by 
the most famous of ‘living conductors, to whom it had been 
aledicated, and the full score was already engraved in a cheap 
aniniature edition before its production, so that intelligent 
amateurs had the privilege of following the performance, not 
anerely with an analytical programme, but with the complete 
wecord, so far as musical notation goes, of the composer's 
Gntentions. Produced for the first time at the Hallé Concerts 
ain Manchester by Dr. Richter on December 3rd, it was 
wepeated, under the same conductor, by the London Symphony 
Orchestra on December 7th and December 19th, and by the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra, the composer conducting, on 
January Ist. A furtber performance has also been 
arranged for January 7th. Thus the new symphony 
avill have been given five times in the space of five 
aveeks, and each time by a first-rate orchestra. Never 
gn all the annals of modern music has «a composer 
enjoyed such splendid opportunities for familiarising the 
public with a work of this description in his lifetime—for 
the great “boom” in Tschaikowsky's Symphonie Pathétique 
Degan after his death—and Sir Edward Elgar is to be heartily 
congratulated on his good fortune. He is to be congratulated, 
zilso, on the enthusiasm with which his work was received. 
‘We all know the saying that what Lancashire thinks to-day, 
England thinks to-morrow. But in this case England, or at 
any rate London, endorsed the verdict of Lancashire with even 
greater applause. “ From whatever point of view we look at 
at,” writes the Manchester Guardian of December 8th, “ Man- 
chester will be glad to learn that it has preserved its reputa- 
tion for coolly critical judgment, for whereas on Thursday 
might Sir Edward Elgar was recalled three times, he had to 
appear seven times last night,—once after the first movement, 
twice after the slow movement, and four times at the close.” 
"The summoning of a composer to the platform after the first 
movement of a new symphony, so far as we know, constitutes 
a musical “ record,”—certainly for this country. 

The welcome accorded the new work has not been confined 
“to demonstrations of approval in the concert-room,—demon- 
strations in which the conductor and orchestra cordially 
joined, and of the sincerity of which there can be no doubt. 








It has been no less strikingly manifested, with a few exceptions, 
in the Press. The symphony has been acclaimed in certain 
quarters as the greatest achievement in English music. The 
musical critic of the Manchester Guardian declares that the 
composer has “refertilised the symphonic form by infusing 
into it the best ideas that could be gathered from the practice 
of the writers of symphonic poems,” and, speaking of the 
introduction to the last movement, observes: “If there is such 
divine consolation to be found, then we may go through what- 
ever there is to fear without trembling.” Instances of eulogy 
equally unreserved might be multiplied from Press notices or 
from the analytical programme, the author of which, dis- 
carding the more judicious conception of his function, 
assumes the immortality of the work as beyond question, 
and describes it as 
“a music, deep as love or life, 

That spread into a placid lake of sound, 

And took the infinite into its breast, 

With Earth and Heaven, in an embrace at rest.” 
A minority of the critica, on the other hand, have expressed 
disappointment with the symphony, and treated it with a 
certain asperity. Whichever may be the true view, the 
vehemence of partisanship excited by music is an interesting 
evidence of the hold which the youngest of the arts takes 
upon the modern world. We do not find literary likes and 
dislikes expressed with such freedom nowadays. People 
write and talk of Strauss as if he were either a divinity or a 
criminal, As a modern novelist puts it, “ possibly rant is a 
sign of vitality”; and again, “the kingdom of music is not of 
this world: it will accept those whom breeding and intellect 
and culture have alike rejected,”—Dvorak, for ins tance. 

After hearing the symphony twice under Dr. Richter, we 
regret that we cannot share the view of those who pronounce it 
a great masterpiece or an epoch-making achievement, though it 
is beyond doubt a work of high and serious purpose, marked 
by unfailing command of orchestral resource. Occupying longer 
in performance than Schubert's great Symphony in C, its 
length is not a himmlische Linge—there is too much deliberate 
strenuousness, and even harshness, about it for that—nor is it 
devoid of longueurs. In combining the essential structural 
features of the symphony with the fundamental principle of the 
symphonic poem—resort to the device of thematic metamor- 
phosis—Sir Edward Elgar has, according to one critic, settled 
“all the quarrels of Brahms and Liszt.” Thus not only is 
there a “motto” theme which reappears throughout the entire 
work, but the first subject of the second movement—a theme 
for the most part in racing semi-quavers, and accurately 
described by the analyst as marked by “bustling energy ”— 
reappears almost note for note as the principal subject of the 
slow movement Adagio cantabile. In this tempo it has 
undoubted melodic charm, and with the aid of rich and vivid 
instrumentation forms the chief beauty of the symphony. 
But when given at racing speed, its melodic grace vanishes in 
a sort of steeplechase for the violins. Such an economy of 
material is not easily reconcilable with the fervour of inspira- 
tion, and gives a handle to those cynical critics who allege that 
the device of thematic metamorphosis is merely an ingenious 
trick to conceal a dearth of ideas. 

The second criticism that occurs to us in dealing with the 
symphony is concerned with the themes themselves. No 
musical composition, certainly no symphony, can be pro- 
nounced great which is not based on the bedrock of noble 
melody. Just as the grard style in literature depends on 
verbs and nouns rather than epithets, so melody forms the 
bones and sinews of the grand style in music. If this canon 
be accepted, we cannot accord the title of greatness to the 
new symphony. The chief or “motto” theme, which runs 
through the entire work, is marked nobilmente e semplice ; but 
its character—so, at least, it appears to us—is sentimental rather 
than noble, and it owes its effect more to harmonisation and 
presentation, to orchestral trappings and dynamic contrasts, 
than to its intrinsic majesty or beauty. The same remark 
applies to most of the other themes, though an exception may 
be made in favour of the fresh and graceful melody of the 
Trio in the second movement. The ingenuity shown in 
development and “ working out” is unquestioned ; but it borders 
at times on feverishness. The human ear is only capable of 
absorbing a certain volume of sound at a single hearing, and 
the continuous sonority of this symphony, which eschews 
those pauses and silences which furnish some of the most 
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eloquent and affecting moments in the works of Beethoven and 
Schubert, begets a sense of physical fatigue. Of colour and 
atmospbere, ornament and embroidery, Sir Edward Elgar 
makes a use that, without being ever tawdry, is at least lavish. 
To revert to a former parallel, he is stronger in his epithets 
than in his nouns and verbs. And thus it comes about 
that the work is not likely to satisfy what is perhaps the 
truest and most exacting test of all. It will not endure 
the ordeal of reduction, in the way in which a_ great 
masterpiece of painting in the imperfect form of an 
engraving ora photograph will convey a distinct impression of 
its beauties to those who have never seen the original. It may 
be objected that this test will rule out a great deal of modern 
music, and so it undoubtedly will. But it certainly can be 
applied with satisfactory results to all the most abiding work 
of the last sixty years,—to the Meistersinger as well as to 
Carmen, to the symphonies of Brahms and Dvorak, to Hansel 
und Gretel, Parsifal, and the Ring itself. It is the melody 
that counts in the last resort, melody which remains in the 
mind apart from all suitable or gorgeous embroidery, and the 
memory of which can be refreshed by the simplest pianoforte 
arrangement. 

For all these reasons, while heartily admitting the high 
aims and the immense skill shown by Sir Edward Elgar in 
his new symphony, we cannot recognise in it an advance in 
essentials on the high standard reached by him in The Dream 
of Gerontius, the Cockaigne overture, and above all the 
masterly “ Enigma” Variations. Sir Edward Elgar was once 
described as a musical Melchisedek, in that his artistic lineage 
was unknown; but although there is much that is dis- 
tinctively Elgarish in the symphony, its individuality is less 
strongly marked than in the works we have mentioned. The 
treatment of the basses reminds one of Tschaikowsky, and the 
influence of Berlioz and of Wagner may be occasionally traced. 
We are glad to note that the composer has refrained from 
committing himself to a programme, and it is worthy of 
remark that, in spite of the great complexity of the work, 
there are comparatively long passages in which he confines 
himself within the limits of the diatonic scale. The test of 
time alone can determine whether the symphony is made of 
the stuff that endures or not. In demurring to the view that 
he has permanently enriched the literature of the orchestra 
by his latest composition we are only expressing an individual 
opinion, and have no desire to belittle his earlier achievements 
or imply any doubt of his capacity to equal or surpass them 
in the future. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


THE POETRY OF ISAIAH.* 
THREE great poetical books—the Book of Job, the Psalms, 
and the Book of the Prophet Isaiah—are the glory of Hebrew 
literature. No other race can set their like beside them. 
They defy time, and stand superior to all changes, whether of 
thought or language. Neither Homer nor Virgil, neither 
Dante nor Milton, speaks with such a living voice, not only to 
the learned, but to the unlettered. There is, indeed, much in 
them that may perplex, but their inspiration is none the less 
catholic: “Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their 
words unto the end of the world.” Nor does such a remark 
apply, we think, more closely to any of them than to that 
large and various collection of “Oracles” which bears the 
common name of “Isaiah.” Few books present to scholars 
more numerous or more difficult problems. The text is 
frequently obscure and mutilated; many of the poems are 
separated from one another by an interval of two hundred years, 
and an editor who lived, perhaps, five centuries after Isaiah 
could hardly possess full information as to their original shape, 
their provenance, or their proper grouping. None the less, these 
matters affect ordinary people very little, although, doubtless, 
some noble passages which are familiar to us in our public 
services at times confuse or mislead. Who, for instance, can 
hear the words, “Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not 
increased the joy,” read on Christmas Day without feeling 
that they dull and darken the most glorious of prophecies ? 
And surely that “Song of the Vengeance of Jahveh” which 
tells how He “cometh from Edom,” His garments “sprinkled ” 








“an Book of Isaiah. Translated, with Introductions, Critical Notes, &., by 
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and “stained” with blood, can only by a strange perversion 
of its meaning be read in Holy Week. Or again, in that 
terrific passage (xxviii. 10) where the drunkards mock 
Isaiah and mimic his weary iterations in senseless words 
(“tsav-le-tsav, tsav-le-tsav; kav-le-kav, kav-le-kuv; here a 
little, there a little”) the Revised Version might at least have 
made all clear by the use of inverted commas. But after 
all these are minor matters, and so, too, are many of the 
questions which confront oritics. Our grandfathers knew 
nothing of “ deutero-Isaiab,” and were careless to distinguish 
the “lyrical” sweetness of the “idealist,” whose song opens 
with the words, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” from 
“the fire and vigour,” the stern “ practical” purpose of that 
Isaiah who met Abaz as he stood making plans against a 
siege “at the end of the conduit of the upper pool,” and bade 
him have no fear of “ those two tails of smoking fire-brands,” 
the Kings of Israel and of Syria. And with most of us it 
is much the same. There is such a living unity in “ Isaiah” ; 
it has been brought together with what Liddon, we think, calls 
such “an inspiration of selection”; and it glows with such 
« splendour of poetry and faith that all other thoughts are 
lost in wonder and in awe. The intellect and the critical 
sense are overmastered by the very first words of the “ Great 
Arraignment” with which the book opens :— 
“ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
for the Lord hath spoken : 
I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: 
Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.” 


Majesty of conception, tenderness and intensity of feeling, 
clearness of illustration, perfect simplicity of expression—in 
fact, half the virtues that go to the making of great poetry— 
are to be found in these few words; and where in literature is 
there such a model of sublimity as the chapter (vi.) which 
describes the Prophet's call? Part of it is, indeed, prose, 
but it is prose which makes most poetry seem dull and 
dead. There is not a word too much; every phrase tells, 
and prints itself indelibly on the mind. There is the utmost 
boldness and the finest reticence. The imagination is stirred 
to the extreme bounds of possibility, but is not strained 
beyond them. The real and the ideal seem to blend wholly 
into one, as we look upon the six-winged Seraphim and hear 
that celestial song at which “ the foundations of the thresholds 
were moved.” That “live coal” which was “taken with the 
tongs from off the altar” seems substantial to our sense. The 
words of seer and seraph have alike the same reality, and 
when at last from amid “ the smoke” that “filled the house” 
there is heard “ the voice of the Lord,” we are struck with awe 
rather than astonishment. 

But to dwell on the poetic power of those parts of Isaiah 
which our public services make so familiar is superfluous. 
Who needs to be reminded of the words which tell how “ there 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse,” on whom 
“ shall rest the spirit of the Lord,” and who “shall judge the 
poor with righteousness and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth” ? And who does not know how such words as 
“ He was despised and rejected of men” fall upon the ear with 
a music to which even Handel can add no new beauty? Nor 
is it necessary to speak of that “taunt song” upon the King 
of Babylon, the English rendering of which in our Bible has 
a rhythm and melody almost beyond verse. But it may, 
perhaps, be permissible to quote, almost without comment, 
one or two passages from chapters which are too little read. 
And take first this description of the Assyrian advance on 
Judah (x, 28) :-— 

“ He is come to Aiath, 


He is passed through Migron; 
At Michmash he layeth up his baggage ; 


They are gone over the Pass ; 

They have taken up their lodging at Geba ; 

Ramah trembleth ; 

Gibeah of Saul is fled. 

Cry aloud with thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! 

Listen, Laishah! Answer her, Anathoth ! 

Madmenah is a fugitive; 

The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. 

This very day shall he halt at Nob : 

He shaketh his hand at the Mount of the Daughter of 
Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” 








Surely Milton never wrote lines more majestical in sound; 
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but their life and movement, their irresistible sweep and 
onrush, are, we think, beyond hisart, Or look at this fragment 
(xxxi. 4) :— 
“ Like as when the lion growleth, 
and the yo lion over his prey, 
If a multitude of shepherds 
be called forth against him, 
He will not be dismayed at their voice, 
nor abase himself for the noise of them ; 
So shall the Lord of hosts come down to fight 
upon Mount Zion and upon the hill thereof.” 
That is Homer at his best, and we add a passage (xvii. 12) 
that seems beyond Homer, giving the version of our editor :— 
“ Ah, 
The roar of many peoples 
that roar like the roaring of seas! 


And the thunder of mighty nations 
thunderous as the thunder of Ocean! 


But He checks it, and it flees afar, 
And is chased like the chaff before the wind, 
like whirling dust before the hurricane. 
At eventide, behold terror, 
before morn it is no more! 
Such is the portion of our spoilers, and the lot of our 
plunderers !” 

To many of our readers these extracts will be very familiar, but 
we have ventured to make them, because they lie somewhat, 
as it were, off the beaten track, and also because in them it is 
possible to study Isaiah far less as a prophet than as a poet, 
whereas for the most part it is not easy to do so. In his 
noblest passages the spiritual and poetic elements are so 
closely interwoven that sharply to distinguish them and 
determine how much each contributes to the total effect seems 
an idle endeavour. Here and there, no doubt, as in that Song 
of the Ransomed which begins, “The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them,” poetry clearly prevails ; 
but on the whole, perhaps, it is the passion and earnestness of 
the prophet which appeal to us most directly. And yet in 
spite of this strong impression it is, we think, the spirit of 
poetry which gives to the work of Isaiah its peculiar and 
penetrating charm. Other preachers have had the same fire 
of enthusiasm, the same force of conviction, and a not less 
burning eloquence; but few indeed have possessed in equal 
measure that gift of breathing into words and thoughts a 
quickening spirit, of making them speak to us with a living 
voice, which is true “ poetry ” (aomrixn) because it is in fact a 
“creative” act. Look, for instance, at the great fifth chapter. 
The topics with which it deals are almost commonplaces of 
prophetic utterance,—the love of Jehovah for Israel, the 
“ woes” that await the unrighteous, and the threat of foreign 
conquest. But to these old thoughts Isaiah gives a new life. 
They take form and character in his hands, and become 
instinct with personality. The sad yearning song, “To 
my beloved touching his vineyard,” with which the chapter 
opens, is a living cry, and in the closing verses, when 
Jehovah “lifts up an ensign to the nations and hisses unto 
them from the ends of the earth,” the advance of the 
Assyrian hosts is before our eyes, and stirs in each of us an 
almost individual alarm. But it is perhaps ike central 
portion (8-25) of this mighty oracle which, if we may use the 
phrase, is most suffused with poetry. Never, indeed, was 
there an utterance more severe than this “Sixfold Woe.” It 
is as stern as though it had been spoken among the granite 
crags of Sinai. And yet it has in it a strange charm which 
can be felt,rather than described. To hear it read is to assist, 
as it were, “At a Solemn Music.” The sense of terror is 
dissolved in a sense of awe and a consciousness of spiritual 
beauty. The words haunt the ear with their majestic 
cadences, but, above all, their “inbreath’d” harmony wakes 
a living echo in our own breasts. Our hearts seem to beat 
in unison with the divine will, to be touched into noble, 
though grave, accord with the divine judgments, and we 
catch from the sacred poet some portion at least of his 
own inspiration. 

It is necessary, however, to add that even this wonderful 
chapter seems critically to be a collection of fragments. As 
printed in this volume, the first part is a separate poem; the 
second is marked as having “suffered not inconsiderably in 
its text” and lost much of its “symmetrical arrangement,” 
while the third part is attached to the section ix. 7—x. 4. 
And this method of breaking up the work into its component 
parts is probably in the main justified, while the separate 








“oracles” or “poems” gain much in clearness by being set, 
as far as possible, each in its historical setting, and Mr. 
Box deserves high praise for his admirable critical work. 
His “Introductions” are models of clear statement; his 
notes short and to the point; he prints the text so that 
its “rhythmical articulation and movement” are set plainly 
before the reader’s eye, and by the employment of various 
forms of type makes it easy to distinguish between what he 
considers in each great division to be original, inserted, or 
editorial work ; while those who—like the present writer—are 
not Hebraists may accept the testimony to his scholarship 
which Dr. Driver expresses in the preface. In short, the 
student could hardly find a more useful work. But, after all, 
the poetry of Isaiah, like that of Homer, is independent of 
commentators, and his living unity equally defies “The 
Separatists.” Our English version is still the noblest piece 
of poetic prose in our language, and all the work of critics, 
commentators, or translators only serves to deepen our sense 
of its supreme greatness. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ROME* 
WHEN Livy said that he would have made Pompey win the 
battle of Pharsalia if the turn of the sentence had required it, 
he was not talking utter nonsense, but simply expressing an 
important truth in a highly paradoxical way,—that the first 
duty of a great historian is to be an artist. The function of 
art in history is something much more profound than mere 
decoration ; to regard it, as some writers persist in regarding 
it, as if it were the jam put round the pill of fact by cunning 
historians is to fall into grievous error; a truer analogy would 
be to compare it to the process of fermentation which converts 
a raw mass of grape-juice into a subtle and splendid wine. 
Uninterpreted truth is as useless as buried gold; and art is 
the great interpreter. It alone can unify a vast multitude 
of facts into a significant whole, clarifying, accentuating, 
suppressing, and lighting up the dark places with the 
torch of the imagination. More than that, it can throw 
over the historian’s materials the glamour of a_ personal 
revelation, and display before the reader great issues and 
catastrophes as they appear, not to his own short sight, but 
to the penetrating vision of the most soaring of human spirits. 
That is the crowning glory of the greatest history,—that of 
Thucydides, for instance, or Tacitus, or Gibbon: it brings us 
into communion with an immense intelligence, aid it achieves 
this result through the power of art. Indeed, every history 
worthy of the name is, in its own way, as personal as poetry, 
and its value ultimately depends upon the force and the 
quality of the character behind it. From this point of 
view, Signor Ferrero’s work on the greatness and decline 
of Rome is of peculiar interest. It is the work at once 
of a scholar and of an artist; it is based upon founda- 
tions of the most solid erudition, and it is marked on every 
page by the traces of a brilliant, imaginative, and exceedingly 
original mind. Signor Ferrero’s genius is less reflective 
than dramatic; the picture which he unrolls_ before 
us is crowded with vivid figures, impelled towards 
sinister conflicts and strange dooms, struggling now with 
one another, now with the culminating fury of forces far 
greater than themselves, to be swept at last to a common 


ruin; and as we look we seem to be watching one of those- 


Elizabethan tragedies in which the wickedness and the horror 
are mingled with a mysterious exaltation of despair. “ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare, 
if thou hast understanding.” That is the text of which Signor 
Ferrero’s history is the commentary,—the text of the little- 
ness of man. The greatest names seem to lose their lustre 
upon his pages; he shows us the ignorance of the wise, 
the weakness of the strong, the folly of the prudent, the 
helplessness of the well-meaning; the rest is darkness 
and fate. 

The first two volumes of Signor Ferrero’s work are devoted 
—after a brief introductory summary—to the career of Caesar ; 
and the third and fourth, which have now appeared in Mr. 
Chaytor’s admirable translation, carry on the history to the 
establishment of the power of Augustus. The scale of the 
work, tberefo:~ is unusually large. The third volume, of over 
three hundred pages, covers a period of only seven years, 








* The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor, M.A, Vol. IIIL., The Fall of an Aristocracy.” Vol. [Vi 
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and the succeeding volume is written upon the same ample 
proportion. This breadth of design is all the more remark- 
able since the amount of original material at the disposal 
of the historian is extremely small. The correspondence and 
speeches of Cicero are in effect the only first-hand authorities 
that exist for this crowded and exciting period,—perhaps the 
most important there bas ever been in the history of the 
human race; and Cicero was killed ten years before the battle 
of Actium. ‘bus any narrative of these great events must 
necessarily Le reconstructed laboriously and doubtfully upon 
scanty and hazardous foundations,—the records of later 
chroniclers and the deductions and researches of modern 
scholarship. But Signor Ferrero is nothing if not courageous ; 
he erects his edifice with the sure bands of an accomplished 
architect, so that it is difficult to believe that the old building 
was not constructed, in its main outlines at any rate, upon 
this very plan. And the work is convincing because it is 
intensely imaginative. Signor Ferrero never adopts the 
doctrinaire and a priori methods of some historians; he 
flings himself into the conditions which he is depicting, and 
finds there, in the stress and tumult of his visionary world, 
the true solutions of a hundred difficulties and doubts. 

Of the two volumes now before us, the first, full though it 
be of vigorous narrative and illuminating discussion—we 
would draw particular attention to the convincing explana- 
tion of the proscriptions of 45—must on the whole yield 
in interest to the second, which contains the climax of all 
the appalling agitations of the preceding hundred years. 
The most absorbing of the problems discussed in this volume 
is concerned with the relations between Antony and Cleopatra 
during the six years preceding the catastrophe at Actium. 
Signor Ferrero throws much penetrating light upon the 
situation of Egypt at the death of Caesar, and his discussion 
of the events which followed leaves no doubt whatever in the 
mind of the reader that the motives which in reality dictated 
Cleopatra’s actions were essentially political :— 

“The coming struggle,” he says in a brilliant passage, “was 
not, as historians have stated, a struggle for monarchical power 
at Rome, but was to consolidate or to destroy the new Egyptian 
empire; it was not a war of Octavianus against Antony, but of 
Cleopatra against Rome; it was the last desperate effort of the 
only dynasty which had survived among those founded by 
Alexander's generals; finally, it was au attempt to recover a 
power which the fatal pressure of Roman expansion had ruined 
two centuries before. Intellectual culture, commercialism, 
pleasure, luxury, and the reign of money had destroyed the 
political and military strength of Egypt; every resource of 
diplomacy or corruption was exhausted, and the dynasty had 
been reduced to this wildly complicated defence devised by a 
woman. If she could not save the kingdom of the Lagidae, she 
would at least drag if down with her to romantic and resounding 
ruin, to a catastrophe which would never pass from human 
memory.” 

Cleopatra’s plan was to subdue Antony to her service by the 
promise of a great Egyptian Empire, which would enable him 
to set at nauglt Rome and the world. She succeeded only 
too well, for Antony was ready enough to make use of the 
power of Egypt us a weapon against his rival. The result 
was that when Antony and Octavianus met at Actium 
Cleopatra found herself face to face with a terrible dilemma. 
“If Antony were defeated, the downfall of the Egyptian 
Empire was inevitable. On the other hand, if Antony were 
triumphant, he would be master of the Roman Empire, would 
have no further need of the Egyptian alliance, and would be 
obliged to re-enter Italy and establish himself at Rome..... : 
Defeat meant Antony's ruin; victory meant the triumph of 
the Roman party, and either result was equally formidable 
for Cleopatra.” Her course was clear; she must persuade 
Antony to return with ber to Egypt without fighting, and 
abandon Rome and Europe to Octavianus. She did persuade 
him, and the result was the premeditated débécle of Actium, 
which, as Signor Ferrero clearly shows, “must be removed 
from the list of the world’s great naval battles—it was a 
feint, delivered to mask one of the most curious of political 
intrigues.” So farall is plain sailing; but the further question 
remains,—what were the motives of Antony? Why did he 
allow himself to be persuaded to throw up the game, when 
he had it in his power, by destroying the forces of Octavianus, 
to become master, not only of Egypt, but of Rome as well? To 
this question Signor Ferrero has no very satisfying answer to 
give, because be deliberately rules out of court the one answer 
which, in reality, is conclusive. He speaks of Antony as 
being “worn out by terrible anxieties at Lome, exhausted by 








work and pleasure, unnerved by the increasing difficulties of 
his policy,” so that “he eventually lost his grasp of facts, and 
was carried away by the keen sophisms of Cleopatra.” That, 
surely, is a far-fetched explanation, and Signor Ferrero 
himself seems to disregard it when he writes elsewhere of 
Antony’s “incredible blundering.” His blundering was indeed 
incredible if it was simply produced by the “ keen sophisms” 
of Cleopatra. But it ceases to be so if we adopt the one 
hypothesis which Signor Ferrero refuses to accept, and 
assume with tradition that it was not the sophisms but the 
charms of Cleopatra which led Antony to his ruin. There is 
only one thing which could have blinded a man in Antony's 
position so completely as we now know he actually was 
blinded, and that thing is passion. The world might be lost 
if he fled to Egypt, but it would be well lost; it would be lost 
with Cleopatra. Is not that the only possible explanation of 
what occurred? If so, Signor Ferrero’s narrative, so far from 
discrediting the famous love-story—as he believes it does— 
provides us, on the contrary, with overwhelming reusons for 
believing it true. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SURREY.* 


Highways and Byways in Surrey is a very charming book 
both to dip into and to read. ‘The secret of that charm is 
largely to be found in the fact that the uutbor has had a 
just understanding of the limits of his work, and, aiming 
neither too high nor too low, has exactly hit the mark. We 
can best express his method of attacking his subject by 
saying that he talks to you abouteach district, village, church, 
old manor-house, or hill-top with a view from it just as an 
intelligent and well-read parson or squire or other native-born 
person talks of his own parisa and of the things in it with 
whose history he has made himself familiar. The parson or 
squire in question, when he opens his mind to you, tells you 
what the soil is, what it will grow, how oid the church is, 
why the font is sexagonal instead of octagonal, what was 
the fate of the great family whose monuments still dominate 
the south aisle, what the parish was celebrated for in past 
times, who were its most famous inhabitants, and which 
way came and went the drums and tramplings of the three 
conquests, Again, he will be able to quote you what is said 
about the village and district in literature, from Caesar's Com- 
mentaries to Cobbett’s Rural Rides. This is exactly what Mr. 
Parker does. He has managed somehow or other to possess 
himself of this kind of local knowledge, or at any rate of a very 
large share of it, about almost all the villages of Surrey, and 
he retails that knowledge for his readers with real zest and 
interest. When he is talking about Tongham or Ockley, or 
this or that hamlet or manor, you feel that he is quite as 
proud of it and as deeply interested us “the oldest inhabitant.” 
Again, he has the true traveller's eye, and knows what are the 
things that people really want to hear about,—and also what 
are the things about which many of them would prefer to 
remain ignorant. Sir Thomas Browne in one of his letters to 
his son when that son was travelling in Hungary tells bim that 
in recounting his travels be need not trouble to be too minute 
or particular about the geology or mineralogy of the kingdom, 
but that he should on no account fail to describe ‘the dis- 
coloured alabaster tomb in the barber's shop at Pesth.’” There 
is the whole secret of tie judicious traveller. “Cut” the 
mineral deposits, but never forget all that is symbolised by 
the discoloured alabaster tomb in the barber’s shop. Whata 
keen eye had the doctor and divine! He had never visited 
Hungary himself, but must somewhere have read of the 
tomb in the barber’s shop, and bad seized upon it as an 
eagle seizes her prey. For a lover of the picturesque and 
the paradoxical like Sir Thomas Browne, what could be more 
seductive and enchanting than a discoloured alabaster tomb, 
stand where it would? But why in a barber's shop? The 
answer to that question might open up a story straight from 
the Arabian Nights. 

Though Mr. Parker is so sound on the tomb in the barber's 
shop, and has in consequence written a book that is delightéul 
to read, it is a very difficult one to review, for by its nature it 
is thoroughly and determinedly discursive. It wanders like 
Surrey’s own romantic byways, and one pleasant thing shades 
off into another. Every page is sown with something rare 
and curious. Take, for example, what bas chanced at this 
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moment of writing to the reviewer. He happens to be a 
great lover of Pope, and one who has always been 
particularly amused by the couplet in the “Essay on 
the Use of Riches” :— 

“ When Hopkins dies a thousand lights attend 

The wretch who, living, saved a candle’s end.” 

Well, his sortes Surrienses have just led him to that very couplet 
on p. 429 of Mr. Parker's book where Wimbledon Common is 
described. Wimbledon Church is said to have many monn- 
ments, “but the tomb which fascinates is neither of a great 
statesman nor a good man.” “It is apart in a far corner; 
over it is laid a huge slab of black stone, perhaps half 
a foot thick, and the stone tells you that under it lies the 
body of ‘ John Hopkins, Esquire, familiarly known as Vulture 
Hopkins.’” That and what follows is a priceless find for the 
lover of Pope’s satires, and should send them in troops to the 
miser’s tomb. Another chance shot brings us to Ockley, 
and a most interesting and delightful passage about Surrey 
yeomen :— 

“ Surrey yeomen come nowhere of better stock than the oldest 
Ockley families. Aubrey tells a story of one of the Eversheds of 
Ockley, who, when the heralds made their visitation, was urged 
to take a coat of arms. ‘He told them that he knew no difference 
between gentlemen and ycomen, but that the latter were the 
better men, and that they were really gentlemen only, who had 
longer preserved their estates and patrimonies in the same place 
without waste or dissipation; an observation very just.’ Aubrey 
adds, as examples of yeomen families who had land at the 
Conquest, the names of Steere, Harpe, Hether, and Aston. Steere, 
like Evershed, is a name that occurs over and over again in the 
Registers, both at Ockley and Capel.” 

Of course there are bound to be a good many omissions 
in the book, both conscious and unconscious. No book of 
reasonable size could hold everything about Surrey. Thus, 
though we call attention to one omission, it is with no 
desire to suggest a serious fault. Mr. Parker has failed, as 
far as we can see, to include anything about the Puttenham 
caves, those strange excavations in the hard sand of which no 
man knoweth the beginnings or the history. In a sense they 
are one of the most mysterious things in the world. There is 
no record as to when they were made, why they were made, 
or who made them. For all one can tell, they may be the 
work of primitive man, or of persons prosaically anxious to 
get a good quality of sand some hundred or hundred and fifty 
years ago. The matter seems to be one about which nothing 
can be said, merely becanse nothing is known, Perhaps this 
is the reason why Mr. Parker says nothing. He may have felt 
that “nothing can of nothing come,” and therefore that the 
less said about this single equation with two unknowns the 
better. Why dwell ona=y? 


To show how few things are missed by Mr. Parker, we 
may instance his description of St. George's Hill. He gives a 
short but excellent account of the way in which the Levellers 
seized part of the hill to plant roots and beans in expectation 
of the coming of the Fifth Monarchy. (Henry Sanders, in the 
Information which he addressed apparently to the Council 
of State, says “ parsnipps, carrotts, and beans.”) Fairfax, we 
are told, sent two troop of horse after them, and their 
captured leader, Everard, made him a speech in which he 
claimed that he bad had a vision instructing him to dig and 
plough the earth for the benefit of the poor, and that his 
mission was to help his oppressed {ellow-Israelites back to 
their rights over all landed and other property. This 
Socialistic incident ended in characteristic English fashion, 
The irate commoners, refusing to allow their common rights to 
be interfered with by outsiders, drove the Levellers from their 
common and pulled up the aforesaid roots and beans. Mr. 
Parker does not mention what, we believe, was a fact,—that 
a Bill was actually filed in Chancery against the Levellers 
by the commoners, setting forth that, though not being 
possessed of common rights, they had entered upon land 
“parcel of the waste of the Manor of Thames Ditton,” and 
had done trespass therein. If Mr. Parker had had more space 
he would no doubt have quoted the very striking song of the 
Levellers, which is to be found in the Clarke Papers. It has 
such a good lilt about it that we cannot forbear transcribing 
the first three stanzas :— 

“You noble Diggers all, stand up now, stand up now. 
You noble Diggers all, stand up now, 

The wast land to maintain, seeing Cavaliers by name 

Your digging does disdaine, and persons all defame. 
Stand up now, stand up now. 








Your houses they pull down, stand up now, stand up now, 

Your houses they pull down, stand up now. 

Your houses they pull down to fright poor men in town, 
But the gentry must come down, and the poor shall wear the 
crown. 
Stand up now, Diggers all. 
With spades and hoes and plows, stand up now, stand up now, 
With spades and hoes and plows stand up now, 
Your freedom to uphold, seeing Cavaliers are bold 
To kill you if they could, and rights from you to hold. 
Stand up now, Diggers all.” 

That Mr. Parker's bock will find plenty of readers we do 
not doubt, for Surrey is a county which wins its way into 
men’s hearts. Though we do not hear of Surrey men as we 
hear of Kentish men, or Somersetshire or Devonshire men, yet 
nevertheless the county of blue distances, waving woodlands, 
and breezy uplands is a land well loved, if silently loved, 
If its patriotism is for a very large number of its inhabitants 
an adopted one, it is none the less strong on that account. 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 

Tue book before us goes some way towards making up for 
the neglect with which England’s greatest architect has been 
treated in recent years by the writers and compilers of “ Art- 
Books.” At the same time, we could have wished for rather 
more technical information and fewer generalities. For 
instance, we should like to know whether Wren’s system of 
proportion was founded on theory or was purely empirical ? 
Again, did he employ methods and forms unused before, or 
did he only make use of well-known formulas of Roman 
But 
if we do not find all we should like to know in Miss Milman’s 
hook, we can nevertheless, especially if we skip the early 
chapters with their diatribes against the Puritans, discover a 
great deal of interesting history and analysis of Wren and his 
art. Wren was a rare, indeed perhaps the only, instance of a 
great English artist who came from the intellectual and culti- 
vated classes. His father was Dean of Windsor and his unele 
Bishop of Ely, and the young man grew up in a society of 
clever people and Court favour. Oxford and science, especially 
mathematics and astronomy, absorbed him, and his original 
outlook upon building was from the standpoint of geometry. 
In the year 1665, at the age of thirty-two, Wren went to Paris 
and became acquainted with Mansard and Bernini, and 
witnessed the building of the Louvre. The artistic side of the 
man was awakened, and Wren returned to England and by 
degrees developed into the architect who was able to build 
St. Paul's. With Wren it was certainly 2 case of the hour 
and the man. London and its Cathedral were burnt down, 
but an architect equal to the great occasion was waiting 
ready to rebuild them. Unhappily the English dislike of 
co-ordinated plans crippled the genius who would have made 
the city rise from its ashes upon well-ordered lines. These 
lines would not have been those of dull regularity, like the 
plan of a new town in Wren took the main 
features of London, physical and historic, and let them be the 
starting-points of his scheme. However, the citizens would 
have none of it, and preferred to build haphazard. But if 
Wren could not carry out a general plan, he, besides building 
the Cathedral, was employed in designing numbers of churches. 
Of these last, though many remain, fourteen have been 
destroyed by fire and the Union of City Benefices Act, the 
second being much the more destructive agent of the two. It 
has accounted for no less than ten churches pulled down in 
the latter part of the last century. The amount of building 
accomplished by Wren was enormous, even taking into con- 
sideration the fact that at the age of ninety he was still at 
work. To the end he was consulted about the fabric of 
Westminster Abbey, although he was not responsible for the 
mean western towers, as is popularly supposed. 


architecture, applying them in his own splendid way ? 


America, 





THE BOOK OF THE PEARL.+ 
THE constitution of the pearl is not unlike that of the diamond 
in its simplicity. More than nine-tenths is made up of 
carbonate of lime, and something less than one-fortieth is 
water. In what remains, described as organic matter, we find 
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the original cause of the pearl. Something intrudes itself 
upon the oyster, adhering to its exterior, or making its way 
into its tissues or organs, and is covered with layer after layer 
of carbonate of lime. So comes the pearl. This fact makes 
possible what may well be described as the most successful of 
all processes imitative of Nature. It may be that some day 
we shall discover how it is that carbon becomes now coal and 
now diamond. But man has long made pearls, or rather got 
the mollusc to make them for him. A story has come down 
from classical antiquity in which we recognise one undoubted 
element of truth, the making of an incision in the oyster. 
Linnaeus rediscovered the secret. “I have ascertained,” he 
wrote in 1748, “the manner in which pearls originate and grow 
ia shells, and in the course of five or six years I am able to 
produce in any mother-of-pearl shell the size of one’s hand, a 
pearl as large as the seed of a common vetch.” (Some of 
Linnacus’s pearls are in the possession of the Linnean 
Society.) But, as usnal, China had anticipated Europe. In 
the Chekiang Province a flourishing industry which gives 
partial employment to several thousand families has existed 
for centuries. Pearl culture is being actively followed in 
other parts of the world. 

But when we have seen how the pearl grows, or is made to 
grow, we are only at the beginning of a subject vast in extent. 
First comes its ancient history. This has heen adequately 
treated by Drs. Kunz and Stevenson in their first chapter, 
“Pearls among the Ancients.” We may remark, however, 
that the pearl which Vitellius’s mother took from one of her 
ears did not suffice for “the expenses of a military campaign,” 
but for those of his journey when he went to take up a 
command in Lower Germany. The pearl in “ Mediaeval and 
Modern History” follows, and the chapter is crowded with 
curious facts. Possibly a yet more lively interest is to be found 
when we read about sources of pearls, Of these sources there 
is a considerable number. The localities are numerous, though 
the most ancient, the Persian Gulf, is still the most prolific, 
employing more than thirty thousand divers. Numerous also 
are the moiluses which produce the precious growth, though 
it is doubtful whether these are species or varieties. The 
totals of production are certainly imposing. More than a 
hundred thousand fishermen are employed, and the value of 
their catch is estimated at upwards of £1,600,000, a sum 
which must probably be multiplied by three if one would 
arrive at the price paid by private purchasers. Among the 
localities of production our own island must not be forgotten. 
The Romans soon discovered the presence of the pearl; but 
the specimens were not of the first quality. They were of a 
somewhat dusky and bluish hue. Some thought, says Tacitus, 
that the fishermen were to blame. “I would sooner believe,” 
he characteristically adds, “that the natural properties of the 
pearl are in fault than our keenness for gain.” The price of 
pearls is too large a subject to be followed ont here. We 
must be content with mentioning what is probably the most 
costly pearl ornament in the world,—the carpet of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda. It may be valued at not less than a 
million pounds. And now we must take leave of this 
singularly fascinating book. 





THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS.* 
Dr. NewsHoLME has done a great service to the nation. His 
book should be read, and read carefully, by every man in a 





position of responsibility, however great or however limited | 


that responsibility may be. The reader will be impressed by 
two main facts: the first, that the author writes with absolute 
command of his subject; the second, that that subject is one 
of supreme importance. It will be realised that tuber- 
culosis causes sixty thousand deaths per annum in England 
and Wales alone; that these deaths occur for the most part 
during the wage-earning or working period of life; that the 
disease is to a very limited extent curable; but that the one 
and only means of stamping it out is prevention. 

Dr. Newsholme, with infinite pains, and after many years of 
devoted work, has shaped his scheme of prevention and laid it 
before the public in these pages. The natural history of the 
disease is complicated; there are many bypaths off the main 
road of danger, and to carry out effectually anything like a 
universal scheme of prevention means a vast expenditure not 
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only of individual effort but of money. Hitherto, perhaps, 
there may have been some excuse for the apparent apathy 
of the general public in regard to this question. They 
may plead that they knew not how to combat tuberculosis; 
that they looked upon it as an inevitable scourge to be endured 
with the courage of despair, and with the hope that perchance 
they themselves might individually escape its terrors. 

This is so no longer: the way is pointed clearly and forcibly 
by Dr. Newsholme: there can be no doubt whatever that if 
the nation chooses, tuberculosis, like rabies, can be swept 
away. It is true that the notification to the authorities of 
each case, the segregation of all those suffering from con- 
sumption, the sacrifice of infected cattle, the systematic 
treatment of all milk, and like necessary measures, involve 
great sacrifices on the part of individuals for the good of the 
community. The difficulties will be great; for it is also 
true that the public as a rule refuse to take advice which 
is unasked, although they are ready enough to ask, nay, 
demand, it on occasion. Suppose, for instance, that some 
such disease us Asiatic cholera were again to sweep down 
upon us and cause sixty thousand deaths in a year ; the publie, 
full of alarm and anger, would ery out for help and advice, and 
bitterly reproach the authorities in every newspaper for having 
failed to prevent the incidence of so fata] a plague upon a 
hapless people. Thousands of workers and many thousands 
of pounds would be forthcoming whenever they were wanted 
if only by such means could the plague be stayed. 

Here, on the other hand, is a disease to which we have been 
long accustomed, but which takes an equally heavy toll of 
valuable lives, a disease the cause of which has been 
accurately determined, and the prevention of which is certain 
if only the necessary work can be accomplished, and yet the 
public, with a few exceptions here and there, remain strangely 
apathetic. 

It is therefore of prime importance that every man of 
influence should make himself familiar with this admirable 
book, so that he may do his share in moulding public opinion 
and guiding it into the right path. It is only so that 
Dr. Newsholme’s ideal can be realised. 





NOVELS. 
A ROOM WITH A VIEW.* 
Mr. Forster's new novel is not only much the best of the 
three he has written, but it clearly admits him to the limited 
class of writers who stand above and apart from the manu- 
facturers, conscientious or otherwise, of contemporary fiction. 
To note improvements first, one finds in A Room with 
a View greater sympathy with and interest in his own 
dramatis personae. In The Longest Journey, for example, 
Mr. Forster's detachment at times reached the verge of 
callousness, and personages were suddenly killed off in a 
manner suggesting that he had got bored with them and 
wanted to make a fresh start. In the novel before us the 
characters are treated more patiently, sympathetically, and 
with greater consistency, and the author's attitude not only 
leads to a greater continuity, but 1s far more effective in 
securing and riveting the interest of the reader. Again, the 
freakish and somewhat cynical humour which disfigured his 
earlier work is here replaced by a kindlier tolerance. In short, 
Mr. Forster, while retaining all the freshness and unconven- 
tionality of his outlook, has come to regard the human comedy 
with greater respect and sanity. When the story opens, Lucy 
Honeychurch, an attractive young English girl chaperoned 
by a middle-aged cousin, Charlotte Bartlett, has just arrived 
at the Pension Bertolini in Florence. The proposal of two 
Englishmen, father and son, to exchange their rooms with 
those allotted to Lucy and her cousin, clumsily offered and 
reluctantly accepted, forms the “take off” of the ensuing 
romance. The Emersons are looked at somewhat askance 
on social and other grounds by the other visitors in 
the pension, including two elderly spinsters of the Mrs. 
Nickleby type, and a strong-minded novelist; but Lucy 
is on her Wanderjahr, temporarily emancipated from the 
shackles of villadom, and athirst for adventure. George 
Emerson, the son, happens to be at hand when Lucy is the 
unwilling witness of a painful street tragedy, his timely 
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support begets mutual confidence, and in a moment of expan- 
sion, though not without provocation, he so far forgets himself 
as to kiss her at a picnic. Lucy is really angry; she has no 
difficulty in persuading herself that she cares nothing for 
young Emerson, and Charlotte sweeps her away from the 
danger zone to Rome, where they join forces with their friends 
the Vyses. Thus when the action is resumed in Surrey Lucy 
has just become engaged to Cecil Vyse, a highly presentable 
and altogether blameless prig. But by a coincidence of which 
Mr. Forster is so far aware that he is at pains to account for 
it with considerable ingenuity, the Emersons become the 
tenants of a neighbouring villa, and renewed propinquity 
forces on Lucy the need of reconsidering her position, with 
results that may be readily forecasted when the characters of 
her two suitors are taken into account. The conclusion, how- 
ever, is not easily arrived at, for Lucy, with all her charm and 
intelligence, belongs to that not inconsiderable tribe of people 
who habitually misinterpret their genuine instincts. She is 
not a femme incomprise so much as a girl who cannot under- 
stand herself. Periods of rebellion alternate with periods of 
abject slavery. To make matters worse, she relies, at a critical 
period in ber development, on the judgment of her cousin, who 
is an excruciatingly conscientious prude. The gradual emanci- 
pation of Lucy from Charlotte's influence, and that of other 
representatives of narrow-minded conventionality, is illustrated 
with great subtlety and humour, and it is much to the 
credit of Mr. Forster that, while enlisting the sympathies 
of his readers on the side of Lucy in her struggles 
towards self-assertion, he by no means fails to render justice 
to those who thwart and resist her. Charlotte, though 
exasperating and ridiculous, is not altogether contemptible; 
indeed, one parts from her with a certain compassion for 
this angular poor relation, incapable of exciting affection, and 
always conscious of her obligations. Excellent also is the 
portrait of Cecil Vyse, the blameless and cultured young man 
who was perfectly at his ease with books und pictures, but 
incapable of reading the hearts of men and women, With a 
touch of fantastic humour, more surprising than convincing, 
Mr. Forster discovers in Cecil an element of nobility in the 
hour of his defeat; while Mr. Beebe, the witty, tolerant, and 
conciliatory clergyman, deveiops a vein of inhumanity at the 
close for which we are not sufficiently prepared. 

Mr. Forster's novel lends itself readily to quotation, but we 
must content ourselves with only a few extracts. Thus Mrs. 
Honeychurch’s crudely practical point of view is happily illus- 
trated by her explanation of her son's hostility to his prospective 
brother-in-law :—“ You are jealous of Cecil because he may 
stop Lucy knitting you silk ties.” On the other hand, 
Cecil’s aesthetic interest in Lucy is defined by the phrase: 
“She was like a woman of Leonardo da Vinci's, whom we love 
not so much for herself as for the things that she will not tell 
us”; while his failure to rise to a great occasion suggests the 
comment: “Passion should believe itself irresistible...... 
Above all, it should never ask for leave when there is 
a right of way.” We get a vivid picture of Lucy’s neigh- 
bours in Surrey by the reference to “their kindly affluence, 
their inexplosive religion, their dislike of paper-bags, 
orange-peel, and broken bottles.” Mrs. Vyse’s pretensions to 
culture are well hit off in the account of her dinner-party 
“consisting entirely of the grandchildren of famous people. 
The food was poor, but the talk bad a witty weariness that 
impressed Lucy.” Andagain: “ Mrs. Vyse was a nice woman, 
but ber personality, like many another’s, had been swamped 
by London, for it needs a strong head to live among many 
people. The too vast orb of her fate had crushed her; she 
had seen too many seasons, too many cities, too many men 
for her abilities, and even with Cevil she was mechanical, and 
behaved as if he was not one son, but, so to speak, a filial 
crowd.” Lastly, Charlotte’s failure in life is almost explained 
in the exaggerated deference of her appeal: “ Dearest Lucia, 
may I trespass upon you for a pin ?” 

There are no remarkable or heroic people in the book, but 
Mr. Forster has the happy knack of making stupid people 
interesting and tiresome people amusing. And he has a gift 
for dialogue which should stand him in excellent stead if he 
ever turns his attention to the stage. 





Priests of Progress. By G. Colmore. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
6s.)—This is a “novel with a purpose.” ‘T'he class is not a 
favourite, either with the critics or the public. Yet sometimes it 








demands attention. Charles Reade’s work notably did so more 
than once. Miss Colmore attacks vivisection. In this matter a 
certain compromise has been made. Whether it is effective, 
whether the conditions are loyally observed, are questions which 
may have to be examined. She also attacks an alleged practice 
of performing surgical operations, not because the patients 
require them, but because the results have a scientific interest, 
One of the characters in this tale has the superior maxilla 
removed when the ailment was only a skin wound, and the author, 
who gives authority for all statements of importance, declares 
that such an operation took place within her knowledge. The 
book is powerfully written, and its subject demands attention ; 
but in saying this we must not be held to be in any shape or 
form endorsing its conclusion. Again, we cannot undertake to 
open our columns to any discussion of the subject. Our own 
opinion is in favour of the present law and its maintenance. As 
to experimental operations, we do not doubt that they occasionally 
occur, but we expect that they are very rare in serious cases, 
When they do take place, we should not be surprised to find that 
the patients are often willing, nay, anxious, to be experimented on, 
Nothing is commoner than for patients who understand, or think 
they understand, their cases to urge that this or that treatment, 
surgical or medicinal, should be tried,—no matter what the risks 
or however small the chance of a beneficial result. 


Joan of Garioch. By Albert Kinross. (Macmillan and Co, 
6s.)—The love-story in this book and the whole of its sentimental 
interest are so extremely poor that it would hardly be 
worthy of notice except for a very curious account of events 
in Russia beginning in December, 1905. The author, whose 
autobiographical hero is a special correspondent, gives some 
vivid descriptions of the revolution among the Letts and 
the doings of the peasantry throughout the whole region of 
the Baltic provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. The 
release of the hero by a mysterious stranger from the prison 
where he lies waiting for death is never completely explained, 
but otherwise his adventures and escapes are well contrived, 
and the pictures of the revolutionary leaders, notably that of 
Arbusoff, cleverly drawn. Fortunately for the reader, the heroine 
of the love-story is not allowed to appear, and it is possible to 
read the adventurous part of the book and merely glance at 
the romance. On these conditions the novel may be recom- 
mended to those who are interested in the Lettish rising, and 
Russian polities generally. 


READABLE Novets.—Chronicles of Service Life in Malta. By 
Mrs, Arthur T. Stuart. (Edward Arnold. Gs.)—A series of 
lively short stories of which the title announces the subject. 
Skips of Desire. By L. 8S. Gibson. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
A modern story concerned with the possible consequences of 
engagements which are unduly protracted.——The Tramping 
Methodist. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (George Bell and Sons. 
6s.)—The story of the conversion of a clergyman’s son in the 
early days of Methodism, and of his subsequent adventures in the 
role of a wandering preacher. The London Plot. By Carlton 
Dawe. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A story of Nihilist plotting. A 
young Englishman joins one of the societies by way of a lark, 
and draws a lot which assigns to him the killing of a Grand 
Duke! A County Family. By J. Storer Clouston. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—The Glastonbury family has come back 
to its own after an interval of alienation. What has it been 
doing meanwhile, and how does it come back? Here are the 
questions to be answered. The Hate of Man. By Headon Hill. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This is a story which never abates for 
a moment its breathless speed. What an onerous task is that of 
the editor of a great “daily” with the mission of exposing the 
machinations of a foreign Power! 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Among the publications called forth by the Milton Tercentenary 
are two tractates proceeding from the British Academy,—A Con- 
sideration of Macaulay’s Comparison of Milton with Dante, by 
W. J. Courthope, and Milton as an Historian, by C. H. Firth 
(H. Frowde, 1s. net each). Mr. Courthope’s is a fine piece of 
criticism. It is impossible to deny the justice of much of it. 
Still, there is something more than he seems willing to allow in 
the contrast which Macaulay emphasises when he is putting the 
two great poets side by side; how intensely personal is the 
“Commedia,” how wholly impersonal “Paradise Lost.” That 
the latter was written by an Englishman and a scholar is evident ; 
beyond this there is nothing, unless the indicatious of Arianism 
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which some have discovered are to be taken into account. In the 


“Commedia” the partialities and the hatreds of the writer glow 
in every page. The other world is little more than an annexe of 


Florence. And would it not have been well to quote the words 
which Macaulay used when he gave his edition of collected essays 
to the world, that the “criticism on oo ae contains scarcely 
a paragraph such as my matured judgment approves”? It seems 
but the most elementary fairness to let readers who may well 
be ignorant of Macaulay’s preface know what he thought of this 
« juvenile production.” Professor Firth’s pamphlet renders 
exactly the sort of service which we may expect from one of his 
distinguished academical position, to use the word “ academical ” 
in its double sense. Few even of those who have pronounced 
literary tastes can find leisure to study such a book as Milton’s 
“Tistory of Britain.” (How many of those who see this 
paragraph will be acquainted with it?) But we ought to know 
something about it, and we have the duty made easily possible by 
Professor Firth’s illuminating account of its conception and 
execution. Milton’s mind was, as we happen to know from his 
own record, a “book of title-pages,” and it is profoundly 
interesting to see how this particular book came to be and to 
what it grew.——-With these we may mention the “Milton 
Tercentenary Number” of the Christ’s College Magazine (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s. 8d. post-free). Professor Hales, 
himself a distinguished alumnus of Christ's, writes on “ Milton 
and his College,” and vindicates the character of the relations 
between the two. That there was some friction at one time 
we know; but a residence of eight years, a residence continued 
till it ceased to be of any advantage, the conditions for 
a fellowship being impossible, is proof that there was nothing 
of real importance,—not to speak of incidental testimonies 
to mutual goodwill. The same subject is treated more fully by 
Dr. Peile, the Master of the Coilege, who gives what we have 
never seen before, at least in anything like the same completeness, 
—an account of the personnel of Christ’s in the time of the poet’s 
sojourn, who were Fellows, and who were contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, undergraduates. These were, as would be the case 
anywhere, a curious mixture, Roundheads and Cavaliers, but some 
we can easily imagine to have been to Milton's liking. (He may 
very well have been, in his early days, not to their liking.) Two 
of them were poets,—John Cleveland, who was some three years 
junior, and William Herries, who was one year senior. Crashaw 
wrote of the latter :— 


** The ripe endowment of his mind 
Left his Yeares so much behind, 
That num)"ring of his virtues’ praise 
Death lost the reckoning of his Dayes; 
And believing what they told, 
Imagined him exceeding old.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a most felicitous “ Miltonic 
Exercise.” Altogether, Christ’s has risen well to a great occasion. 





London Side-Lights. By Clarence Rook. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)\—These sketches are, on the whole, of excellent quality. In 
the first, “ West to East,” the author attempts to explore his 
subject geographically. Ile starts from Hanwell, and travels by 
conveyance after conveyance as far eastward as they go, till at 
Wanstead Flats, seeing houses still in front of him, he gives up 
the task. Then he takes, one by one, various “side-lights ” in 
this huge undefinable area. He tells us about the police; he 
introduces us to a Police Court. Both these are particularly good 
chapters. Surely there never was a city which was so admirably 
served, both as to the protection of person and liberty and the 
administration of justice. The “hooliganism” at which we cry 
out is an occasional and local disturbance of a veritable Paz 
Britannica, With these must be ranked “ Visiting Day,” an 
account of a hospital, and the “Fielders,” in which we learn 
something about the Salvation Army, an agency which it is not 
easy for the ordinary, comfortable, well-conducted citizen to 
estimate properly. Then, of course, there is something about the 
Press, in its “ Daily” aspect, in “A Day’s Work at Fleet Street,” 
“Editorial Department,” “ Publishing Department,” and so on. 
“The Mother of Parliaments” is, perhaps, a little disappointing ; 
but that, we understand, is an experience not unknown to those 
who visit the House of Commons. 


In the series of “De La More Booklets” (De La More Press, 
ls. 6d. net) we have a set of three,—namely, The Dream of 
Gerontius, by Cardinal Newman; The Blessed Damozel, by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti; and Christabel, by S. T. Coleridge. 


The Literary Year-Book. Edited by Basil Stewart. (G. 
Routledge and Sons. 5s. net.)—This annual appears for the 
thirteenth time. It gives us a calendar in which literary and 
artistic celebrities stand, so to speak, for saints; an “ Authors’ 
Directory,” extending, we observe, to three hundred and twelve 





pages; a classified index in which names are arranged “ provi- 
sionally” under various headings,—there are five hundred and 
twenty novelists and a hundred and twenty poets ; lists of agents, 
typists, booksellers, periodicals, and a multitude of other persons 
and things about which it is well to know. Altogether, the book 
is as complete as can be desired.——Dod’s Peerage, Baronctage, ¥c. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 10s. 6d. net) is now in its sixty-ninth 
year. Its function is to give information about “all the titled 
classes,” and this it does in as convenient and easily available 
form as could be.——The Royal Blue Book and Court Guide 
(Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net) takes a wider, and at the same 
time a narrower, range; it gives us a directory for the 
“Upper Ten,” using the term liberally, so far as they 
reside in London. But a publication that can put “174th 
Edition” on its cover is obviously independent of praise. 
——From the same publishers we have Kelly's Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes (16s.), fulfilling yet another 
function “Landed” and “Oficial,” it will be observed, are the 
differentiating terms in the title. It is a volume of seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight double-columned pages, and must 
contain not less than thirty thousand names.——With these we 
may mention Mowbray’s Annual: the Churchman’s Year-Book and 
Cyclopaedia (A. R. Mowbray and Co., Is. net); The Farm and 
Home Year Book (17 Furnival Street, Holborn, 1s. and 2s. net); 
and jhe Farmer’s Red Book (Mark Lane Express Office, 1s.) 


The Post Office London Directory, with County Suburbs. 
(Kelly’s Directories. 32s. 6d.. &c.)—There has been a change in 
the shape of this volume which certainly makes it more con- 
venient to handle. A book that deals with so vast an area and 
so huge a population must be of the largest; the question is how 
best to arrange the dimensions. The pages have been increased 
in size, made quarto, we might say, instead of octavo, and conse- 
quently diminished in number; the thickness dimension, in short 
—and this 1s the most cumbrous—has been lessened, the other 
increased. For the rest, the volume is as excellent as usual; we 
repeat praises bestowed more than once before on the admirable 
maps of (1) London; (2) suburbs. Golf clubs are wanting, for 
the most part, from the catalogue of suburban clubs. 


Philips’ Handy Administrative Atlas of England and Wales, 
Edited by George Philip (G. Philip and Son, 4s. net), gives us 
lists of Parliamentary divisions of counties and boroughs, lists 
of administrative divisions, the contents of these being set forth 
in six general maps (supplying also physical features and 
railways). Then follow separate maps for each county in 
England and Wales. 


Among the specially useful almanacs of the year may be 
mentioned Vinton’s Agricultural Almanac and Diary (Vinton 
and Co., 1s.) Among the items of information we find 
the crops of 1908 in Great Britain. These were :—Wheat, 
6,565,370 quarters, as against an importation (in 1907) of more 
than forty-four million pounds’ worth; barley, 6,839,081; oats, 
15,467,646. All these were inferior to the produce of 1907. The 
marked superiority of the year was in potatoes, which show 
3,919,708 tons as against 2,977,485. F’rom the same publishers 
also comes, in a special line, the Live Stock Journal and 
Almanac (1s.) 





New Eprrions.—The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee. Vol. X. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 25s. net.)— 
This volume corresponds to XXVIII.-XXX. of the original 
edition (the earliest of the portion which appeared under the 
sole editorship of Mr. Sidney Lee). It takes in the names 
“Howard” (sixty-one items covering seventy-three pages, of 
which four are given to John Howard, prison philanthropist) to 
“Kenneth.” Among the items are the Stuart Kings of Scotland, 
showing an average life of thirty-five years and seven months.—— 
Lady Nairne and her Songs. By the Rev. George Henderson. 
(Alex. Gardner; Paisley. 2s. net.) 12,00) Words Often Mis- 
pronounced. By W.H. P. Phyfe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)— 
An enlarged edition, the number of corrections beiug increased 
from ten to twelve thousand. With these may be mentioned 
some volumes of “English Literature for Schools” (Cambridge 
University Press). ‘These are Travels of Captain John Smith, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. A. Benians, M.A.; 
William Cobbett’s Rural Rides, Selected and Edited by J. H. 
Lobban, M.A.; William Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 
Edited by the same ; and Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, Edited by 
Elizabeth O’Neill. The price of the volumes is 1s. 4d. each, 
We may also mention, in Messrs. Sisley’s series of “ Pixey Books " 
some well-known tales retold for children. These are Sindbad the 
Sailor, by Dudley Vivian; Robinson Crusoe, by the same; The Slory 
of Ivanhoe, by Edith Robarts; and The Basket of Flowers, by the 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_>—_ — 
Book of the Entente Cordiale (The), folio ..... ..cseeee 
Boyce (F. M.), Dick, Tom, and Harry, er 8vo ..... 

Fletcher (J. D.), Weights and Measures Acts, 1878-15 O04, 8v0 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Marsden (R. W.), Practical Text Book of Infectious Diseases, er 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
O'Dowd (B.), George Evans, Priest and Millionaire, cr 8vo......(M. H. Gill) 6/0 
Racial Problems in Hungary, by Scotus Viator, 8vo ...... (Ci sc eaabie> net 16/0 
Waite (A. E.), The Hidden Church of the Holy Graal, 8vo ...(Rebman) net 126 
White (C. P.), Lectures on the Pathology of Cancer (Sherry att & Hughes) net 3/6 


.(Geard) net 25/0 
"(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
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LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 





SALE Regent St. London SALE 
SALE acne: ‘Sones one 
SALE IN THE SALE 
SALE WORLD - FAMED FABRICS SALE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
OSLER. 


‘CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
i'20. ASSURANCE. 





Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE 

ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SEA. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HWEALTII IS IMPATRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be ol ialiana on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Cffice: 44 PALL MALL. London, S.W. 
HAMPTONS’ Great 
Annual Furnishing SALE 


MONDAY, JAN. itu TO 
SATURDAY, JAN. sSOTH. 


25%, to 75%, REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Picase write for Sale Catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 


PALL MALL, 
LONDON. 


ALLIANGE © 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - <£16,000,000, 


" Ghelrman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 

FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE, 
Conscquential Loss following Fira. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and HMail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidclity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policics, 

and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCLASE OF REVERSLONS AND LIFE INTERESTS, 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBE RT LEW is, General Mauager. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 

Tclecrams: Telephones: 
as ay IN LONDON GERRARD ; $152 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 
JACOBEAN Antiques SHERATON 

AROLE : H 
CAROLEAN poroductions HEPPLEWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GiLt & REIGATE, 


73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





ROYAL | THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE LN 


THE WORLD. 








INSURANCE | 
COMPANY, Li2.' Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
RGLARY, 
— aor emoris TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,293,499. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 


NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT On Net ‘Geet - _ 
INSTITUTION 


Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
THERE ARE NO FUNDS IN HAND TO MEET 
CHRISTMAS SILLS. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
Hi2,000 owing to Bankers. 
Tue Income In 1908 was Fatien sy £7,000. 
230 IN-PATIENTS ANNUALLY 
NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
Please send cheques or postal orders aldressed to 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 





LONDON, E.C. 


a ASeerous ASYLUM REPAIRS. 
4 





WORKS STOPPED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


KINDLY CONTRIBUTE AND HELP THE UNEMPLOYED LY 
ENSURING WORK FOR THE WORKLESS. 





NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY CTJER FURNISHING HOUSE. 


HARRY WOWARD Secretary, 36 Kiug William Street, E.C, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ep COUNCIL OF )F THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DE PARTMENT. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE the services of FOUR 
EXAMINERS —two Men and two Women—in connection with the award of 
their County Minor Se holarships and Intending Pupil Teacherships, 1909. 
The Examiners appointed will be required to conduct both the written and 
the oral portions of the Examination, and will be occupied from about 
March 15th, 1909, until about June 15th, 1909. Remuneration £60, together 
with out-of-pocket expenses. —Further particu): urs and forms of applic ation 
may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), 
County Hall, Wakefield, Applications must be returned by WEDNESDAY, 


January 20th, 1909. 
Gravee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








TRURO. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED, to commence duty next term if 
possible. The School comprises about 100 Girls. Commencing salary £170 
per annum.— —Form of application and further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom all ap ee, must be sent on or before 
6th January, 1909 . R. PASCOE, Secretary. 

_Béucation Ofiice, Truro, 21st Decem! er, 1903. 


AMBRIDGE. 
PERSE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Managers invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress, which will 
be vacant in July, 1909.—Candidates should send 10 copies of their application 
and testimonials, together with any references, on or before Saturday, 
February 6th, to the Secretary to the Managers, Miss JEX-BLAKE, Girton 
College, Cambridge, from whom particulars of the appointment may be 
obtained. 

December, 1908. 


BEPFoRD 











COLLEGE WOMEN 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a SECRETARY to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

University training and knowledge of secretarial work essential. 

plications, from women only, must be sent not later than January 16th 
to tke PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ETHEL T. McK NIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


FOR 


Qt ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED, from professional men and others having 
the vecessary administrative experience, for the post of SECRETARY and 
TREASURER. Salary £250.—Apply by 15th January, with a copy of not more 
than two testimonials, to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, St. 
Andrews, Fife. 


SSISTANT- MISTR E SS.—WANTED, in Janu: nary, , 1909, 
a Junior Assistant-Mistress (Resident) in Girls’ Public School to teach 
Couversational French, Junior Mathematics on Modern Methods, and (if 
ossible) Latin. —Adc Lress, “C. E. C.,” c/o Messrs. Street, 8 Serle Street, 
Renton w.c 
ES HINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Class 
‘4 ~Works for Gentleman's Son nnder cighteen (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.In position after expiration of time 
assured. —Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 

4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practie:1 Training mm Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUPILS, 
Falcon Works, Loughboroug sh. 


M0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KY NOC I, Lim nited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments f 1 FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No "aueeuiaie 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








LONDON. 


founded in memory of the 


TNIVERSITY O F 


CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP, 
late Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of Loudon, 

The CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURE for the year 1908.9 will be 
delivered at KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C., on TUESDAY, January 
19th, 1999, at 5 p.m.. by Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.b., LL.D., M.A., 
F.B.A., Hon. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Subject: “The ARRIVAL of NAPOLEON IIL” Admission free. 


MAE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL OFFERS for 

award in JULY NEXT, FIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the aunual value of 
£50 to £40 each, tenable on coudlition of pursuimg under proper supervision 
courses of legal studies approved by the Council. For copies of the Regula- 
tious apply to THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


mo LET, t 

LADIES’ 
FURNISHED REDBOOM and SITTING-R 
Apply, PORTER, 


OUTH COAST.—LADY and her HUSBAND would 
RECEIVE ONE or TWO LADIES, or Girl, in their comfortable, old- 
fashioned house in pretty Dorset village, near sea, town, station. Excellent 
winter climate. Modern sanitation. References exchanged.—“ F, T.,” The 
Warren, Chideock, Bridport. 


from January 7th, for 1 or 2 months, in the 
RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, CHENIES STREET, a 
OOM in a self-contained fat.— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
3, LY YNDAU RST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-« “lass Boarding S »| for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classic: al Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Edueation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pawtineg. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM REGINS on THURSDAY, Jannary 14th, 1909. 
For Prospectus apply to the P rincij pal, Miss MAC RAE MOIR. 
Telephone: 7 Gray shott. 


ANSDOWN E HOUSE, 





| 


* HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.LLS, 


S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURBEY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH- JONES, Historical Tvipos; 


Se -rospectus on applic ation 
BePrognp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK 
Principal 


PLACE, — STREET, W. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC 


Miss M. TUKE, M.A. 
INSTRUC TION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particnlars on application to the PRINCIPAN. 


pte PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A- 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live rool G muasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train incated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches aud syatems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with — teachers, 

ILALTH S'TUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a s secial course of 
instruction in Hvywiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for m all branches of education, References permitted to 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P,, Hon, aud Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Primecipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are re hn in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


‘NHE CAMBRIDGE | NG COLLEGE 





Miss BERVON. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice Priucipal of S, Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Unive rsity. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students ure adimitted in January and im September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M, HW, WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of. : ducation, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Builktugs. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climates great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resiient Mistresses; Teacher for l’iuysical Training; Special Terns for 
Munsters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus appl PR INCLP AL. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIR Ls COMPANY, LIMITED. 
QT LEONARDS JUNIOR "SCHOOL 
XK (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.,—FPFor Girls from aeven to fourteen, 





The climate of Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the heolics The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 


ol Buildmgs and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
im roug lern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
tr unig “p rospeetus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
. Kat harines Lodve, St Audrews. 
Gr. HELENS, CLIFTON, 
b Danghters of Gent) 


emen.—Principals: 


Playgrounds 





- BRISTOL.—Sehool for the 
Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 











College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Formen Mistresses mee visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music,and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Teunis and Croquet Lawna, cket Pield, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils fro m Indi rand the » Colonies 
UEEN’S PARK q*on SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class schoe rgirls. Principals: Miss BRADDROOK and Miss 
L 1 Ac HM. Thorough education. Great care giver re 1 aml German con- 
versation, resident mi of both nationalities. Health carefully studie 








seemed n hich ground, S.W. asp t. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-ti 


i. 
NGLO- FR ENC i SC sHOOL, ST. BERN! ARDS , SUR- 


BLLON HiLbL,.—Principals Mis SUTTILL un Mademoiselle 
fA. BY fhe NEXT rh: T BEGINS « m FRIDAY, Jeunary Stud 190 
5 ANDREWSU NIV B RSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
y With Title of L.L.A, 
_ Fo r Prospectus, apply to the SECRE TARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
. Andrews, N.B. 


SURREY. 


Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Good grounds, 


TEYBRIDG E LADIES’ sc HOOL, 
Miss E. DAWES, 4.A., D.Lit. Lond, ; 

Retined home. — yroug oh education and physical care, 
Position high, and of the healthiest in Ey I oe ee in 
Sik HENRE Y and LADY PRINSEP RECOMMEND 
= very highly two Ladies, who have a small HOME SCHOOL fora limite l 
number of GIRLS, in a beautifal and healthy neighbourhood, one hour from 
London. Most refined bome with every lnentional adv itage.—Box 289, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellin 1 Street, Strand, ‘Londo m, W.C 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN —MISS HILL DA 
y AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method, Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position 5 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 


yorBoos LIF E.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
( FARM, NEW BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, tanght by Freneh- 
uterine, bees, Frui it Preserving.— Principals; LILY 
See Prosvectua, 


and Theoretical. 
man. Gardening, Carp« 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. WALSH. Fees, £45 a year. 


This School is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A 
thoroughly efficient Modern Education, including French and German. 
Special Department for Housewifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Laboratory, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, larg: 
Playivg-field. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20rn, 1909. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year. 


A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
ground on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstove is well known 
as one of the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. 


_NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19TH, 1909, 


‘\HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Trarming. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘leachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 

Fees fur the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 

Details of Scholarships and Loan. Fand will be sent on ons on. 

YT. MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principsal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Gramjnar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Trainivg C College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term. 

indergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
TORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SC 
ele SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 
For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300. 
Games organised. Large playing field and cymnasium. 
There are three Boarding- Houses “approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 gs. to 70 gs. per annum. 
For all particnlars anply to the SHCRETARY. 


| tree” HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





HOOL, 





HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
llead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLMTON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modera Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

a. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 © olmore Row, Birmingham. — 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Cauon G. C. BELL, M.A, 

The LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY Mth Prospectuses and 
list of Lectures on applicatiou to the Wardeu, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley 
Street, W. 

RINCESS 
President—H.R.H 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL f 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. 
tion to Languages, English, aud Music. 
per year. 


LIFTON HIGH 
President of the C< suncil—The Rig 
Mistress—Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary 
of £500 year, tenable for three years at 
pupil of the School by a Member of the Council. Con . tions on application to 
the SECRETARY. Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House 
Mistre s8—Mrs, LOMAS. NEXT TE RM B GINS on Mc INDAY, J January 25th, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 


TEACHERS.—Students are prepare d for the London and Cambridge 








HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

f LONDON, Prineipal—Miss PARKER. 

rthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Excelleut Education, with special atten- 

Large grounds, Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

ht Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Miss DINGWALL. A Scholarship 
Oxford or ridge, is given to a 















\ 





evchers’ Diplomas and the H igher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union. §& jarships of from £15 to £25 offered to gradnates in January 
298. — For the purt ur ust Miidiesex Scholarships, Hall f 
Resi.lence no pply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOUDS, at the 
Collere, Salu ghury ik wd, Brondesburvy, London, N.W 


Sears HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 
CHRISTMAS _ii ILIDAYS DEC. 2Qist T ) JAN. 207TH, 1909. ; 

QIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confident ly Ree ommend 


tS “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligitiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entore charge « of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident tramed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 











from sea. For Illustrated Prosne tus, apply PRINCIPAL. ‘ 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Secoud Mistress 


St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to iudividual development. 








Aor very bracing trom Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- | 
house, Cambr-dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colle yes, aud others, 
NORRAN SCHOOL, WATF ORD, HERTS 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 

Gymnasium, tenuis-courts, field for gumes. 
TNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for 
} FILL VACANCIES in a very exclusive GIRLS’ BUARDING- 
SCHOOL lately removed into a large country estate within reach of town. 
—Fuli particulars of enquiry, C. H. M. THBING, Esq., 36 Sackville Street, 
London. 


' Moderate 


| EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


Preparation for University Examinations. 
Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 
Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head-Mistregg 
and Staff. Special Terms for Weekly Boarders. 
Terms, 3, &e., on m application to the HEAD- M IS TRESS. 


‘GATHORNE W 1 SON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and eg 
cially bealthy for children. —— on cliffs facing West. Thorough stounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 











——————— -_ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
] IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


AY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
NEW TERM COMMENCES lita JANUARY, 





1909, 


The College provides Courses of ’ Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 


| EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, im 35 acres of ground, and is lightel by electricity t has its own 
cymuasinm aul bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Publie 
Schools in the last ten years, 


K MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON— 
4 Founded 1594, and liberally endowed Recognised by E-lucation 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and D iy Boys, 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Tllustrated Prospe 7, free from Rev, UEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
4.PSOM COLLEGE — er wration for Universities, Civil 
1, Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderna 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities an i Hospitals,—Por Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BU RSAR, Epsom College. 


if ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

















A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 
in which hoys are prepared for Osborne and for Public Schools,—For 
Illustrated Prospectus : apply to the HEAD-MASTER. - 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2vth, 1909. 

As & ___Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 
W ae GBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

Healthy and elevated site. Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. Se Ta an 7 ONS 
= ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM: 
(Established 45 years.) 

Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
(16 acres) and exceptionally tine building. —Write for Prospectus and List of 
Sel ee: and Honours. 

ING SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
y FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHULIDS (£55-2£10) on 
JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Boildiag rs. Five ) Bearding dic muses, —Heasl- Mast ter, Rey w. A. J. GALPILN, M.A, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 

Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scie ntific, and Medical Life. 

Jumor School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HE AD MASTE R, Sel vol House, 


Sorton “VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
KS WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 


tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
ee apne ye bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clere: men.—Appiy_ HEAD-MASTER, 














SuERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


, = prey pared for Sherborne School, Pulsic Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LIS TLEVON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Iouse, Sherborne. 


|] YDAL MOUNT. SCILOOL, COLWYN BAY. 






Head-Master: T. G. OSB 
The Board of Governors will be glad lo RE uy ive XPPL ICATIONS for 
ASeenOs ¢ © Uns School. 
or Prospectus appiy to HEAD-SIASTER, 
JJ ASTBOURN 10} C L LEG E. 
Presideut—THUE DUKE OF DLYONSHI Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. 8S. WILLIAMS, M. A., iate Assistant-Master at Ragby School. Special 
Aruwr & Engineering Clas Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Otticers aud Clerz SCHOLARSHIPS ON Makcu 18th. 


QTEV ENAGE SC HOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—He althy 
b situation. Gravel soi!. Sound general Education for Boys, in Ln wy ar id 

equipped buildings. Extensive playing-tields, Libe t. 
fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to BR, G, McKINLAY, 
L.A., Head-Ms aster. 


tars AM SCHOOL.—The Sc hol « offers a liberal Educa- 


tion to a limited number of boys. and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity toall, ‘The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playiug-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 





excellently 








“TWO PUPILS to| 





numerous Entrance Scholarships and Extiltions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TA M WORT H. —Youths 


Trained on Farw of 1.000acres for Home or i Liackemiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Opeu li fe for de lente boys. 





FOR GIRLS, 
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y 
THE 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
A d Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
— ed ee ipecial Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
_ ised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
; ening- Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Seoent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
rtford College : Exhibition, Lincoln College; Admissions to Sandhurst, 
Geberea &e._ NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l5ra. 
; Apply Heal-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D. 
Serres sss * COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Splendid situation. 








Health Record one of the best in the Kingdom. 


DUCED FEES.—Edueation in the Country near 

R London.—To fill VACANCIES ina FINISHING SCHOOL of the first 

style (over 500 ft. above sea; Excellent Masters ; Hom Comforts ; Outdoor 

Games : Extensive Grounds; Riding), an inclusive educ ttional | fee of 100 

rineas will be accepted for pupils entering in January.—“ B.A.,” c/o Gabbitas, 

hring and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, 
——— 











FOREIGN. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational Freuch a acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE._Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University MW xaminations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


EUILLY—PARIS.—MESDEMOISELLES CORNIT- 

UET, principais of high-class French Institute, RECBIVE in their 

home a few BOARDERS, sharing comfortable family life. Every opportunity 

for literary and artistic development. First-rate Professors. Conservatoire 

musical training. Galleries, theatres, coneerts attended. Electricity, bath 
rooms.— Villa St. Georges, 60 Rue Borghése. 


ARIS—TWO PARISIAN LADIES, Colonel's 
daughters (Diplomées), experienced teachers, highly recommended, 
well known in Hampstead, returning home shortly, wish to TAKE BACK 
2 or 3 YOUNG LADIES wanting to perfect their French. French only spoken. 
French lessens included. Family life.—‘‘M LLE.,” 58 Alexandra Rd.. Hampstesd 


ERIERS, pres CHERBOURG.—DIRECTRICE ECOLE 
SUPERIEURE OFFERS ENGLISH GIRLS (five at the utmost) 
PREPARATION FRENCH UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS for FOREIGNEBS, 
Instruction in classes, 24 hours or more; private lessous, 12 hours a week, True 
home life, simple but comfortable. Moderate fees. (iood English references, 


"DESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply te Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
MISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sporis.— 
Entrance at any time. 


| [ ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoupstr., 

BECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known, 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


ANNOVER.—COMFORTABLE PENSION. Liberal 

table, excellent service. English visitors specially caterel for. Purest 

German speken. References.—Terms on application to Frau Dr. von BEAU- 
LIEU. Tutherstrasse 7. 


IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 
afew PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Particalars aud photos of house on 
application, References exchanged. 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents shon!d consult (free of charge) Messrs 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected, 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), coutaining 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 





Address Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. | 








(omPETERT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men aud old Schoo!lmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited, 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicmox, M.A. (Cantab.), and W, W. 
Browse, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Phone : L567 Gernarn, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Traduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A 7 CAL MEN 

















LIST of MEDICAL 

RECEIVING BRESIDEN'T-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic 
“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard) 





| particulars free. Household A 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
° 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of » Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated ohn the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


Ri CE COLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Iilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


DU CATION, 

A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Muaster of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &c, 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLES ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident pliysician (M.D.) 


‘f\0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s, 64., of 350 Mansion House ( hambers, E C. 


J fg ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Ht Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE,.—Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


‘PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghall, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen safferiag from Epilepsy. 
Experience! Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


mn yYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 


pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent, paid since 1899 
P.R.H.A. Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


His Grace the 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1853 Bankers—Capital and Counties 








( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or olfer made.—Chief Uffices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Loudoun Est. 100 years. 


xtes POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
‘4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precions Stones bought 
for Cash. est value sent for parceis. or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, [pswich. Established 13%). 


{OCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

/ Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908. -Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 
in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, * Biattis, 
proved most efficacious in exterminatang a loug-endured pest.” Tins 1/3, 2/5, 
4.6 ‘post-free).—HOWAKTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheféeid. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securitiesand Annuities PO RCHASED or 
LUANS granted tuereou by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIUNABY INTEREST 
BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Layeaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Ratablisied 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fuliils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sueet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
ccouut Book, 3s. 6d. post-[ree.—McQUEEN «& 








CO., Moat Boad N., Leicester. 

QKL-ING. SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
kK) ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ** PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Ciub “ Who's Who,” cloth, Iius- 
trated, ls., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Highfield, 
Harrow 

NOATS OF ARMS and PEDIGREES.—The Author of 

/ “A List of Emigrant Ministers to America’ will send free to any 

interested a Circular on the legal mght to arms.—GEBALD FOTHERGILL, 
ll Brussels Boad, New Wandsworth, 
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ERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO, 
(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO.) 


Office of Assistant-Secretary :—25 Broad Street, New York City. 
The interest, 'T'wo-and-one-quarter per cent. (2}%) maturing January Ist, 
1909, on the Prior Lien Four-and-one- _ per Cent. Fifty- Year Sinking Fund 
Redeemable Gold Bonds of the above Compauy, will be paid on and after said 
date at the Office of the Company, 25 Broad Street, New York, on the pre- 
sentation of the Temporary Bonds for uotation of the payment of such 
interest. 
Dated New York, December 22nd, 1908. 
E. E. BASHFORD, Assistant-Secretary. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT | AND UNION OF 


A EXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing— 
PRIORITY 5% BONDS, 

FIRST MORTGAGE 7% BONDS (ASSENTED) 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 4° BONDS OF 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp. 
keferring to the above notice, the interest on the Prior Lien Four-and-one- 
half per Cent. Fifty-Year Sinking Fund Redeemaile Gold Bonds of Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico, represented by the above-mentioned Deposit 
— will be paid at the Offices of either of the London Deposit ~A ies, 


‘J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., SPEYER BROTHERS, 

145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 7 Lothbury, E.C., 

GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREILN, 

67 Lombard Street, E.C., 43 Lothbury, E.C., 
on or after January Ist, 1909, to the holders thereof, on the presentation of 
their respective Deposit Receipts. 

Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination and for the 
purpose of haviug notice of such payment stamped thereon. 
Dated December 22nd, 1908, 
Kvuun, Loren, & Co., 
LapensurG, Tuatmany, & Co., 
Srerer Brorueks, 


AND 


Sprryer & Co., 
Hauicarren & Co., 
Bank rUrR HANDEL UND 
INDUSTRIE, 
HANDELSGESELLSCHAPFT, 
Me-adjustment Managers, 


ATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
(FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO.) 
PRIOR LIEN 44% SINKING FUND REDEEMABLE GOLD BONDS. 
NOrice 18 HEREBY GIVKN that the Coupon due Ist January, 109, on the 
Scrip issued by the undersigned will be paid on or after that date, less Income 
Tax, at the Offices of J. Henry Se hroder and Co., 145 Le adenhall Street, 
London, E.C., or of Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.c, 

upons must be leit three clear days for -—_ mination ' 
‘ ENRY SCHRODER & co. 

SP EYE Kh BROTHERS, 


BEr.inen 


_ London, 22nd December, 1908. 


“ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK | LIMITED.— 
hd NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the ORDINARY HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Li age and Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held at the Hewi Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the 
City of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of Jauuary next, at one 
o'clock precisely, for the following purposes : 

1, To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheet tor the half-year ending Slst December, 1908, 
and the Anditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To elect three Directors. Arthur Hill, Esquire, Otto August Benecke, 
Esquire, and Colin Algernon Campbell, Esquire, retire by rotation, but, being 
eligible, otfer themselves for re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, 
Esquire, and Frederic Johu Young, Esquire, bei 
for re-election. 

4. To transact all such other Busines 
Geveral Meetings of the Company. 

16th December, 1908. A. A. K 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the 
Dividend on the Ist January next, aud will be Reopened on the Sth Jam mary. 

Preprietors registered in the b 10ks of the Company on the 3lst December 
will be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of 
Shares | then nm st tanding in their respective names, 








Edwin 
eligible 


Waterhouse, 


ug < offer themselves 


8 as can be trausacted at Ordinary 


EMPE, Seeretary. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE Union-Castle R.M.S 3. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ will 


sail from Southampton, FEBRU ARY 18th, for a series of Cruises as 
follows :— 
£9 9s.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS. and MARSEILLES. February 18th to Mareb 2nd. 
£26 5s,—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES 
March 4th to April 5th. 











Full partic ulars from Dr. H. 8. i UNN, 5 Endsleigh G: irdens, NW. 
M&S BISHOP'S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES 
Italy, March 3rd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 


Venice. Enroute, 
April 16th. 


Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Medi 
The Danube, Vienna, Buda) est, 


Florence, 
of Tournine, 


val Chateaux 
sealer 9 7 ?_o~ rut, 





June. Holland, Ang. Incl. terms. Refs, exchanged. — 27 St. Ge .. Kilburn. 
R. M. S. P.--THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 

18 Moorgate Street, E.C.,, and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For L[llustrated Booklet and full partic ulars ap ply as above. 


NOVEMBER—MARCH, 








A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods) 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestuve powers of young lufants trom birth upwards, and free from daugerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrbiea and Dhiyestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contamimated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, al] 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologie and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iil, 
Our fatal shadows that watk by us still,’ 





CAUTION. 
is marked ENO Ss ’ FR UIl 
form of flattery— 


Examine the capsule, and see that it 
SALT? Without it you have the 


IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


sincerest 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each boitle. Of all Chemists, 1/15, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 


dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 
| For Coughs and Colds. 
- HE OLDEST AND BEST. ona 
A DAM S7S ac teens Testtation in recommending tts 


use to all housewives.’’—'The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Vii Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. | 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 


and Caps, Boots aud Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, aud every 
other Kequisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birminghaw, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 
RITE FOR H. J GLAISHER’S December | Catalogue 
of BOOKS at Specially Reduced Prices. (PUBLISHERS E- 
MAINDERS—NEW COPIES.) The Aunual Catalogue (143 pp.) 1s otal 
available, aud either will be sent free on request.—H. J, dfarsuer, 
Remain ler Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, Loudon, W. 


M USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stoe 
SPECIAL TERMS TU SCHOOLS. Violimw Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


free 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, aud CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.U., and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH, 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


January Number Now Ready. 
THE BEGINNING OF THINGS: a New 
Nebular Hypothesis. By Professor R. K. Duncan, 


THE RECORD IN MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
Illustrated. By ANNIE 8, Peck, 


LOVERS. By Ricwarp uz GALLIENNE, 
D’S END. 
a — By Anruur Symons. 


THE INNER SHRINE. 


And other Contributions by Perceval Gibbon, Norman Duncan, 
Howard Pyle, Elizabeth Shippen Green, Frank Craig, &c. 


Part Il. Anonymous. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA. 
Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. By I. W. NEVINSON, 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. By W. D. HOWELLS. 


WOMEN, &c. 

js. net. By GEORGE HARVEY. 
COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

Illustrated, 10s. 6d. By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, Lundon, W. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 





Those who do their 


FRENCH GARDENING 


on the econosuical methods explained in Mr. Anton’s 
book, “French Gardening without Capital” (which 
is published by Stanley Paul, of Clifford’s Inn, 
London, and sold by all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers, price 3d.), will be able to get from us 


j 
all they want at a comparatively trifling cost, as | 
per the special offers contained in our adver- ! 
tisements in that publication. 

Our Free List of F. G. Specialities 
sent to any address on application. 
CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., E.C. | 

{ 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS...... 270,000,000. 


No. II. - - NOW READY - - Vol. L 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1909, 














1. D. G. ROSSETTI Jan Van Hunks, 
2. ANATOLE Les Etrennes de 
FRANCE Mlle. de Doucine. 
3. R. B. CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM 
4. JOSEPH CONRAD 


Andorra. 

Some Reminiscences. 
ea. 

5. VERNON LEE The Virgin of the 


Seven Daggers.—I. 





6. TOLSTOI The Raid (Conclu- 
sion.) 
7. H. G. WELLS Tono-Bungay.—II. 


os 


3. THE MONTH. 


Editorial.—The 
the Republic. 


Functions of the Arts in 
If. Drama. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Notes on 
“Jan Van Hunks” ; GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Note on “ Cheyne Walk.” 


Political and Diplomatic—Prospects of Par- 
liaments. I. At Home. II. Russia, by D. S. 
III. La Perse, par EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
late of the French Legation to Téhéran.—The 
House of Orange (with a Table), by E. 
ROTERODAMUS.—The Case of John Doe 
(continued). 
Reviews: Communication 
of Small Produce,” by 
REYNOLDS, &c. 
AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 


.—*The Marketing 
A. G, STEPHEN 


A subscription to the “English Review” 
would form a most acceptable New Year’s 
present. ‘To facilitate the dispatch, the Pub- 
lishers will forward the “ Review” month by 
month to the person to whom the subscriber 
desires it should be sent, on receipt of the 
following order, which may be sent through a 
bookseller or by post. (Four numbers, each 
of which will contain one quarter of a com- 
plete novel, constitute one volume. There 
will thus be three volumes per annum.) In 
the first volume Mr. Wells’s novel, ‘* TONO- 
BUNGAY,” will be completed. 





To Messrs. DUCKWORTH. 
Please send 1, 2, or 3 volumes 
(1) fo me, or (2) to:— 


of the English Review 


You to inscribe in each number “The Gift o 


SNOD cocinsvnnsesrvccssocavescncssscensssendecenancessceses 


a a 





DUCKWORTH & CO.,, Henrietta St., W.C. 
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THE ~ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and Contains Contributions by 
Major-General FRANK S. RUSSELL, C.M.G. 
IS INVASION POSSIBLE? 


Colonel the EARL OF ERROLL, K.T. OUR MILITARY WEAKNESS 
NOEL BUXTON (Chairman of the Balkan Committee) 


The Right Hon. Lord RIBBLESDALE 
THE LORDS AND THE LICENSING BILL 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


THE YOUNG TURKS 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT 

JANET E, LANE-CLAYPON, D.Sc. 
HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 

W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.S. 


LADY PAGET 
COURT AND SOCIETY AT BERLIN IN 7HE 'FIFTIES: 


The Right Hon. LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
THE EDUC 


THE WASTE OF INFANT LIFE 
MILTON 
INHERITANCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


A REMINISCENCE 


ATIONAL PROBLEM 


The COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE 
PEACE OR A SWORD? SOME REFLECTIONS OF AN EXTREMIST 


Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB. MODERN OCCULTISM 
LEWIS MELVILLE THE CENTENARY OF 
T. GOOD UNEMPLOYMENT FROM THE “UNEMPLOYED” 


C. E. D. BLACK (late in charge of the Geographical Department, India Office) 
A RAILWAY TO INDIA. (With a Map) 


INDIA REFORMS: A HINDU VIEW 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
POINT OF VIEW 


S. M. MITRA 


_ London: SPOTTISWOODE_ & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 





CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxrs—The ARC HBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrRESIDENT--The BISHOP of LONDON, ric F-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarnman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervty-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretany--W N,. NEAT E, Esa. Actuary anp ManaGer—FRANK RB. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4.351.137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of ‘the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

NEW 4 SPECIAL Application 1s mvited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIE New Policies, with Taina ie Jptious. 

1. WHOLE-1 IFE i CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 

ring irst ten vears 

2. PENSIC N POLI IES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before peusion age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE --No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tux Sancrvuary, WestMinsrun, S.W. 


DINNEFORD’S 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
M A G N E S | A. Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 


*“K” BOOTS 


cre made to swit all Clunates and all Wearevs 











A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Esiabiished 1879. 


Interests of anthors car ab y oupsonemt ted; thirty Kesidents abroad can order from the li soak 

years’ practical experience. Avreeme nts for “KK” Agent. Where theve wno “Kk” Boot 

publishing arranged. Mss. re al aud placed with Agency, any high-class Stove will oblain /rom 
' 

Builtable pablishere. ‘Terms and testumouials on “A” Loot ManwWacturers, Kendal, England, 


application to 
Mr. A. M. BURCHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternester Row, London. 





- alll SHOES. 








inal and : nee Orders anil to Joun Baxer. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Bakur, of 1 Wellington 
Sireet. Lusiness letters should be addressed to ‘lux Pusiisuge, “Spectator” Ofice, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 











‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JANUARY contains 


The Story of the Young Turks, 
Old Irish Life: Duels. 
Some Memories of My Spare Time, 
1856-1885.—III. 
The Franco-German War—Aid for the 
Wounded—After Sedan—In Metz—Under 
Fire. By General the Right Hon, 
Sir Henry Brackensvrr, G.C,B, 
Cuvée Reservée; or, The Widow's 
Cruse. By “ Ove Lvx-Om,” 
The Mountains of the Moon. 
Tiflis to Constantinople vid the Black 
Sea Ports. 
Crabbe. By Ouiver Exrox, 
The New June.—XLVII.-LII. 


By Henry Newnour, 





The Two Painters. 

Sea-Wolves. 

The Chureh and Social Problems. 

Musings without Method. 
Oxford and the Working Class—The 
Failure of University Extension—The 
New Plan—Sir Henry Maine’s ** Popular 
Government ’—The Truc Meaning of 
Democracy. 

Our Manacled Fleet. 


Fifty-one Years’ Service, 


By Atrrep Norgs, 


By an Admiral with 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


SONS, 
BURKE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
and COMPANION (CGE, 
1909. 


Published at 42s. Subject to Cash Discount. 


“BURKE” is morc Compicte and Up-to- 
date than any other Pccrage. 





Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W, 


M E D Oo C. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 B&B 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sokl at ingher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly merens- 
ine number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us aiditional cou- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who lke pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid ty any Kailway Station, meluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Maret sold in Great Lritaiu to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, I.UMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market § Streot 


PHENIX ASSURANCE “company, LIMITED 
vd Offic 
19& 70 LOMB An D STREE T. - LONDON, E,C. 
Estaniisuep 1782, 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &. 
Total Assets excee:l.. . £7, 000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ........ "244,000,000 





R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutious, Publishers, 
Venutncturen, As, on application, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. By Wien 


Warp. With 10 Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Znland postage 4d.) 

nal" Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles 

_Sententa ae. 2 Siebert, Earl of Lytton—lather I. Ryder—Sir M. E. Grant 

Dutf—Leo XI1I.—Cardinal Wiseman—Jobn Henry Newman—Newman and 
Manning. 

Of the first of these studies the Times says :—"* Whenever the story of the 
fiscal struggle comes to be told no document will be more useful to the 
historian than this brilliant study, at once so sympathetic and 80 critical, so 
full of the intimacy which is only possible to friendship, so full of the 
detachment which is only possible to those who themselves stand outside 
the activities of their subject, 80 subtle, so suggestive, so evidently derived 
from the best and most central sources of information.......The whole is 
certainly the best defence of Mr. Balfour that has been written, and the 
concluding study of his temperament and character is a piece of very 





penetra! ing analysis.” 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 

Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. by 
AnpkeEw LANG. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

“The book is a fine book, written in a fine spirit, and has not a dull page....... 
Mr. Lang has, indeed, succeeded in his purpose to fill this empty place in our 
book-shelves, and to depict this glory of her sex ‘a star of ancient France,’ 

—Mrs. Creieuton, in the Church Family Newspaper. 





THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J. F. BappeLty. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
and 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland 
postage 6d.) 

* To those who delight to read of wild forays, of blood feuds, of patriotic 
struggles, surpassing those of the Highlands immortalised by Scott, we can 
cordially recommend it; also to those s »Idiers who would derive useful lessons 
as well as amusement from history; also to those politicians and statesmen 
who would learn not only how to carry through a war involving the subjugation 
of patriotic races, but also how not to do it.”"—Saturday Review. 








HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the Ear. or ILcuestTer. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. (Jn’and postage Gd.) 

“ However the world may move, it will never come to a point from which it 
can fail to appreciate the witty, frank, characteristic, and thoroughly likeable 
journal so admirably presented to us in these volumes—which, by the way, 
contain some very fine portraits and a good index."—Glasgow Herald, 
THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 

BROOK. A Memoir. By Bernard MALLET. With & 
Illustrations. §8vo, 15s. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“Mr. Bernard Mallet, the author of this extremely pleasant biography, is 
to be congratulated on several things, The book is well proportioned,—a rare 
quality in modern biographies. It is written with unerring taste, it is 
graceful, and, above all, it succeeds in giving a clear picture of its subject.” 

Spectator 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 
of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karu 
RixGHorrer. Translated by Mrs. C. E. BArRrnett-LENNARD 
and M. W. Hoper. 2 vols. 8vo, 2Is. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 

“*The Bernstorff Papers,’ to which Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes 

a brief but admirable introduction, are a veritable aid to the interpretation 

of international politics at one of the most dramatic periods in the annals of 

modern Europe.”—Outlook, 


STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By Harno~p Frank WALLACE, F.ZS. 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. (/nland postage 5d.) 

“ This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent 
years, full of the joy of the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observations 
and criticisms of lasting value.”"—Country Life. 


SISYPHUS: an Operatic Fable. By R. C. 
TREVELYAN, Author of “The Birth of Parsival,” “ Cecilia 
Gonzaga,” &e. Feap. 4to, 5s, net. (Znland postage 31.) 

©The work is written with an uncommon and clever blending of classical 
learning and comic vigour, and should give good entertainment to readers 
who like the humanities best when they are not taken too seriously.” 











BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT | 


IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. 
COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (/n/and postage 41.) 


By ReGINALD STEPHEN 
SECOND EDITION, 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter MARK Roget, M_D., F.RS. Recom posed throughout, 
Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis RoGet. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. (/nxland postage 4d.) 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 
VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By Frepenic W. H. Myers. 
ORIGINAL EDITION, 2 vols. Svo, 42s. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 
ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, Gd. net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Modern Egypt. By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait and a Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


The Situation in Egypt. 

Address delivered to the Eighty Club on December 15th, 1908, 
_ By the EARL OF CROMER. §8vo, limp cloth, Is. net, 
A Motor-Flight through France. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
&s. 6d. net. 


William Morris. 
Crown 8vyo, 2s. net 
WORLD. 


praise, Itis marked by 
literary style all too rare 


By ALFRED NOYES, 
[ English Men of Letters. 


“Mr, Noyes’s admirably balance’ appreciation deserves unsti e 
PY stinte 
m critical insight, as well as by a distinction of 


iu these latter days.” 








4 = . 

William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 
A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of 
and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


Notes of a_ Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes, 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Earthwork of Engiand. | 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 


his Pupi 3 


With 


Medisval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Illus 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., Svo, 18s, net. 
MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Alicroft’s thorough and con nograph 
upon the old eartliworks which remain to us in s great numbers i he 
last, as it is among the very best, of a great series of studies which Englishmen 


have devoted to such survivals, 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. 


Translate] into Fuglish by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon, Litt.D., 
Dublin. With Map, Crown 8vo, 4s. 61. net. 


India: its Life and Thought. 
By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. Lllustrated 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
A Canadian Manor and its Seig- 


neuPrs. The Story of a Hundred Years, 1761-1961. 
By Professor GEORGE M. WRONG, M.A. With Illustrations, 


+ 


Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 








JANUARY NO. NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


llustrated. Price 1s, 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. Peine Letters of 
the Wife of the American Miuister in London, 1836-41. By SALLIE 
COLES STEVENSON. Arranged by WILLIAM L. ROYALL 

POE AND MRS. WHITMAN. New Licht on a Romantic Episode, By 
JAMES A. HARRISON and CHARLOTTE F,. DAILEY. 

DOMINO REYNARD OF GOLDUR TOWN: the Ilistory of a Silrer 
Fox.—Il. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Anthor of “ Biography 
of a Grizzly.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London 


— -——— EE 


| HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 





WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TUTIONS in LNDIA, t 5, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-iree, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxues, Loyvos. Codes: Usicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C. 


e COLONIE: 


Telephone: Centeat 1515) ; 





or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone; Marrars 3601), W., LONDON. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Contents of JANUARY No. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


begins in this number, entitled 


THE PALADIN 


AS BEHELD BY A WOMAN OF TEMPERAMENT. 


|By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


Author of 
‘*The Hill,” ‘ Brothe-s,” * The Waters of Jordan,” &c. 


Now Ready, at all Bovksellers’ and Buookstalls, 


CONTENTS. 


A NEW YEAR’S RONDEAU. By Austin Dobson. 
THE PALADIN. Chaps. I.-II. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
SUT pans IN THE WILDERNESS.—XXVI.-XXVIII. By Henry W. 


STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE HON. CHARLES PARSONS, F.R.S. 
y C. L. G. 


THE STORY OF SUSAN. By Mrs. John Lang. 

CRIMEAN PAPERS. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. By Frederic Harrison. 

PETER’S BOOTS. By Dorothea Deakin. 

THE DEFEAT OF MOULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ. By L. J. Brown. 

JOHN THADEUS DELANE. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

THE NOVELS OF FOGAZZARO. By Jane H. Findlaier. 


ae ~~ DISCOVERED AUSTRALIA. By W. H. Fitchett, 
te OF THE GOOD INTENT. Chaps. XIV.-XV. By Halliwell 
cite, 


The GUARDIAN.—* The counsel of perfection is to purchase the Cornhill, 
that you may not only enjoy its contents but keep them to show a friend,” 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 





—— can ke no more acceptable or useful PRESENT 
for the NEW YEAR, or, indeed, any occasion, than a 
Framed Picture ready to hang on the wall. Everybody likes 


pictures of some kind or other, and at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


will be found a selection of framed Autotype Reproductions 
sufficiently large & varied to suit the greatest diversities of taste. 
Ancient and Modern Art in all phases are fully represented. 
Permanent Autctype Reproductions are decorative in character, 
and appeal to most lovers of Art. Their reasonable price 
brings them within the reach of the most modest picture buyer. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(A FEW DOORS WEST OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY.) 





THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Evrore AND THE Phe XATION OF Seams, pay Hen: ceGOVINA, By Mil. R, 


Ivanoviteh, 
Tsv Hs, tur Late Empress or Curva. By E. J. Dillon. 
Tur Future or Panties ry Amenica, By A. Maurice Low. 
Tue Orrosrrion ms THE Commons. By Auditor Tantum. 
iow 1 Know THAT THE De 1D Rerunn. By W. 'T. Stead. 
Danie. Derozr. By John Maseticid., 
Msauisu Ponirics THroven AMEKicaN Spectacues. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
ue Buyssincs o¥ Navat ARMAMENTS. By Excubitor, 

Tur Divine Rigut or Krixes. By Jane E. Harrison, 


Noxconrormity anv Pouirics: A Worp rrom Wirnix. By a Nonconformist 
Minister. 
Tue Value or Tar Poor Law. By Harold Cox, M.P, 
Tus New Portry. By Filson Young. 
Tur Wiring or Booxs or Sroxr, By F. G, Affalo, 
Ransom. 
Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 
Queen Caxota, I, By Louis Couperus, 
London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 
aR Me ss" ec DOOR ASCE AEN OR re 





OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 
for és.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, s., for 25s.; Clouston’s 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, fos. ~ 6d. , for 6s. 6d.; Dod’s 
Peerage, &e., 2is., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 
288, 6d.; tay Dilkoe French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 23s.. for l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Ainsworth’s 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Natur: alist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s... for 10s. 6d,; Rhead's Stalfordshire Pots and 
Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. ; "Who's Who, 1907, 3s. ; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
8 vols., 30s, 100, 000 Be ks iu Stock for Sale or E xchange. Please state wants.— 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 





ns 


No. Si7. JANUARY. 2s. 6d, 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANC:. 
HAROLD SPENDER, 


THE PEDIGREE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
FRANK PODMORE, 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE SLAVS. 
W. T. STEAD, 
THE CULT OF THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
A NEW ANGLICAN ARGUMENT. 
J. HORACE ROUND, LL.D. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Prof. RICHARD M. MEYER (of the University of Berlin). 
THE LATE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA, 
Mrs. L. H. HOOVER, 


THE SERB AND ALBANIAN FRONTIERS. 
M. EDITH DURHAM, 


GERMAN ART AND THE EMPEROR. 
EULENSPIEGEL. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
Christmas and the Elder Gods. MUSEUS, 
Reviews of Books. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL 


& SON. 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


The 
Practical Wisdom 


of the Bible 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


Jd. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of **The Spectator.” 














Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Leather gilt, 3s. Go. net. 

“A year ago Mr. W. L. Courtney gave us ‘The Literary Man's Bible.’ Now 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey gives us from the same great source practical wisdom 
affairs. These works may come as a shock to many who hare 
been familiar with ‘ ye well of English undefilel’ since their childhood. To 
others who have never studied the noble languaze, nor picked up the pearls 
of wisdom with which the book abounds, such books as Mr. Courtney's and 
Mr, Strachey’s will open up a new treasureland.......If Mr. Strachey’s work 
does nothing more than draw attention to the incomparably rich vein of 
wisdom which runs through the various books of which the Bible is made up, 
not only the Church, but all whose faith is founded on the Scriptures, will 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude. The author, or editor, clearly demonstrates 
that in the Bible, in which term he includes the now generally outruled 
Apocrypha, there is a mine of the soundest wisdom for the statesman, the 
man of business, and the citizen in every walk of life, not excluding the woman 
politician. Mr. Strachey gives us altogether au admirably yet humbly worded 
introduction, and the extracts have been most happily chosen in almost every 
imstance, These extracts deal with ‘ Political Wisdom,’ ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Wisdom,’ ‘Wisdom Concerning Alms,’ ‘Wisdom Concerning Meat and 
Drink,’ ‘ Domestic Wisdom,’ ‘ Wisdom Concernmg Women,’ ‘ Moral Wisdom,’ 
* Wisdom Concerning Friendship,’ ‘Social Wisdom,’ and ‘The Beginning of 
Wisdom.’ The passages are culled from the Old and New Testaments, and 
also, as already indicated, the Apocrypha, and no one, after reading the 
elegant and carefully produced volume, can doubt that Mr, Strachey has done 
a good work in a thoroughly good manuner.”’—Standard, 


Sir and Sons, 


for the man of 


London : Isaac Pitman Ltd. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


OF LONDON. 











Founded in 1843 by the Right Hon. 
JAMES WILSON, and afterwards 
Edited by WALTER BAGEHOT. 





_ 








Known throughout the world as an Independent, Impartial, and Trustworthy 
Authority on the London Money Market and Stock Exchange. 


It contains a weekly survey of all the London Markets, with valuable 
Lists of Prices Current and Expert Reports on Woollen, Cotton, Silk, Jute 
and other Textile Industries, Iron and Steel, Leather, Coffee, Sugar, &c. 


Its Foreign Correspondence is unique, as are its Index Numbers and 


much of its Statistical Information. 


THE ECONOMIST reviews English and Foreign Works upon Economics 
and Finance. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


United Kingdom—Quarierly, 10s.; Half-yearly, 20s.; Yearly, 40s. 
Canada—£2 is. 8d. (40 dols.) India, Australasia, other Colonies 
and Abroad—£2 4s. 


i 
¥ 
: 
} 


Cheques or P.O.O.’s should be made payable to ‘‘The Proprietors of ‘Tie 


Economist,’” and crossed ‘‘ Bank of England.” 





ADVERTISING. 


Owing to its large and increasing circulation among Bankers, Merchants, and Investors 


in all parts of the world, “ The Economist” is a very valuable advertising medium. 





Address: *“ ECONOMIST” Office, Granville House, Arundel Street, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS, 





AUSTIN, JOHN. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited by 
Rorert CampPBety. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
srepenrs EDIIION OF AUSTIN’S JURIS- 

rae ENCE. By RospertCampPse.tL. Crown 


ANALYSIS. oF AusTINS — 7 Ege 
AMPBELL. 
THE "AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With 
Critical Notes and Excursus by W. JeTuRro 
Brown. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Explanatory and Critical. With a Revision of 
the Translation. By Bisnors a CLERGY oF 
THE AnGLican CuurcH. Edited by on F, 
C. Coon, M.A. 
The Old Testament. 6 vols. medium 8vo. 
The New Testament. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 
The Apocrypha. By Variovs Waiters. 
EF lited by the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers —s them to pe special terms for 


the above work complete. 
THE STUDENT'S DITION. Abridged and 
Edited by the Rev. J. M. Furuer, M.A. 


6 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, 
Old Testament. 4 vols. 
New Testament. 2 vols. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The only Authorised and Compicte 
Edition of his Works,) 

TRE BIBLE IN SPAIN. New Edition in 1 vol., | 
6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. 
New Edition, Illustrated, 6s, Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. net, 

ROMANY RYE. A Sequel to “‘ Lavengro.” New 
agg Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. New Edition, 
Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 
Scenery. New Edition, Lilustrated, 6s, Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

ROMANO LAVO LIL. The Word Book of the 
Romany or English Gy psy Language. 6s, 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net 


GROWN, HORATIO F. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 
A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. 
and Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Un- 
published Additions. With Bibliographies and 
full Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
13 vols. crown Byo0, 6s. each 








Poetry. 7 vols. Edited by Ernyest H. 
CoLERIDGE. 
Letters. 6 vols. Balto’ by Rowzranp E, 


M. 

LIFé. LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. Jy Tams 
Moore. Portraits, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 

POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and 

Copyright Text in 1 vol, With Portrait, 

crown Svo, 6s. net. 

DON JUAN. Complete in 1 vol., with New Addi- 
a ores published for the first time in 
i“ L . . 


CRIPPS, WILFRID. 


.OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ninth Edition, with 
123 Lilustrations and 2,600 Facsimile Plate 
Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 

*,° Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks 


sold separately, 5s. 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. Arranged 
from the above by Percy Macquorp, With | 
numerous I))ustrations, 6s, net. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE 
VEGETABLE ae noe Crown &vo, 9s. 
DESCENT-OF MAN, and SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. Woodcuts. Library 
E litic r os lis. Popular Edition, 1 vol., 
2s, 6d 

DIFFERENT | “FORMS OF FLOWERS ON 
P N NTS oF THE SAME SPECIES. Crown 
= 7s. 6d 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 

ND ANIMALS. With —~ oe crown 

= lzs. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. n 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE “MOULD | 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. | 
ene, crown 8vo, 6s. Popular Edition, 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts, crown 
svo, 2s. 6d. net 
JOURNAL OF. ‘ NATURALIST DURING A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WO ie se 
Edition. with Illustrations, 2s. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING 
Woodcuts, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


PLANTS. 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 











DARWIN, CHARLES— Continued. 


VARIATION F ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
R DOMESTICATION. Woodcuts, 2 
xg —h.. 8vo, 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 


5s. net. 
VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. 
oodeuts, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. Popular Edi- 
tion, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. Ninth Edition, demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 
COUNTRIES FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES, With ie Illustrations, 5 vols. 
me lium Svo, £6 


vel. A. and II, ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL, 


Vol. TtL.—INDIAN AND EASTERN, 3ls. 6d 
Vols. [V. and V.—MODERN, 3ls. 6d. 
(Arrangement have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 

HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. E.lited, with Notes, 
by Micman, Goizor, and Sir Wittiam Sarru. 
Maps, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 61, exch, 
(Arrangements have been mide with Book- 

sellers euabliny them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


COLDSMITH, OLIVER, Works of 
Ej.ited, with Notes, by Perer Cunnineuam. 
Vigneties, 4 vols, 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


GROTE, GEORGE. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. Portruit, 
Plans, 10 vols. crown Svo, 5s. 
volumes may be had separately.) 
(Arrangements have been made with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer spevial terms for 
the above work complete.) 


HALLAM, HENRY. 


ie | CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Library Edition, 3 vols, 8vo, 30s, 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post S8vo, 12s, 

Student's E lition, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 
ast: OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
ES. Cabinet E litioa, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 

fs s E.lition, crown Svo, 7s. 61. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE 15th, 16th, and 17th CENTURIES, 
Library Bait on, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. Cabinet 

Edition, 4 vols. post Svo, 16s, 


| JULIAN, Rev. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Second 
E.lition, with New Sapplement, medium 8vo, 
2s, net. 


MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 


ANCIENT LAW. W.th Introluction and Notes 
by Sur Frepericx Poiiocs, Bart. Demy 8vo, 
5s. NT 

ANCIENT LAW. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION AND NOTES TO MAINE'S 

Anes 7 LAW. » 4 Sir Frepvericn Po. 


«" Ba 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 
S Demy 8vo, 9s. 
A JRE ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INSTITUTIONS, Demy vo, 9s 
wee 2 es ON EARLY” ‘LAW AND 
USTOM. Demy sv», 9s 
LAR GOVERNMENT. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MILMAN, Dean. 
BISTORY oF THE JEWS. 


EARLY ‘CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. post 8vo, 4s. 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. post 8vo, 43, each, 

(Arrangements have been mate with Book- 

sellers enabling them to offer special terins for 
complete sets of the above works.) 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 
atsToRT OF VENICE. pear agp: by Horatio 
. Brows. 3 pirts (2 vols. each), demy 8vo, 
sie net ench part. 
Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Part IL—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN. LOTHROP. 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits,4 vols. 
crown Svo, 6s. each, Also Library Edition, 
demy Svo, 4 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 
lllustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, tis. eacu. Also 
—— Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 10s, 6d. 
net each 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


’ 
ant 
(The 


Map, 


each. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


MURRAY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


B'IB.E CICTION ‘RY. 

Elited by the Rev, Witiiam C, Prercr, M.A, 
With Coloured Maps and 365 Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


POPE, ALEXANDER, tife & Works of 
With Introductions and Notes by J. W. Croxer, 
Rev, W. Etwry, and W. J. Courtrnope, 10 Vols, 
with Portraits, “demy 8vo, 103. 6d. each, 

(Arrangements have been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


ROBERTSON, Canon. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517, 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
(Arrangements have been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete.) 


SMITH, Sir WM., Dictionaries. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With Illus. 


trations, vols, Enlarged and Kevised 

Edition, melium 8vo, £+ = 

(Complete sets of the above work may be 
— —_ through any Bookseller at reduced 


SMALLER  DicTIOsARY OF THE BIBLE, 
Crown 7s. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
3 . eee 2 vols. medium  syo, 


DICTIONARY OF CHR'STIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. 
4 vols. medium 8vo, £6 16s, 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, ‘Third Edition, with 99 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium Svo. 31s. 64. each, 

con Mag Bt Ns OF : 

OMA ANTIQUITIES. 
=y Cornisu, M.A. 
Iliastrations, medium 8yvo, 2 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF "GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 20) Wood- 

euts, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK rd |. BIO- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLO Illustrated 
by Sot ery 3 on Won in 3 vols, 
medium 8vo, 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Re- 
vised Editioy. By G. E. Manrinptis, MLA, 
With over 800 Woode nts, 8vo, 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF Bl0« 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, on ak 
With 200 Woodcuts. Revised iy G. B 
Marinvriy, M.A. Crown Svo, 7s. 

COMPLETE LAT -ENGLISH * DICTIONARY. 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 

SHA\. LER LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

uare I2mo, 7s. 

copit US AND’ CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo, 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 
Square l2mo, 7s. 


STANLEY, Dean. 
SINAI Ane PALESTINE IN CONNECTION 
WITH PHEIR HISTORY. With Maps, os. vet, 
Tas BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. With 
llustrations, ls, net 
ery a JEWIS SCut a Wit at> 
it, 2 net ere 
MISTORY, OF a EASTERN ‘CHURCH. With 


Ma 6d. n 
HISTORY ‘OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 
Vith Illustrations, 6s. Pt Edition, 
wits Illustrations, 2s. 64. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS “OF WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. With Lilustratious, ls. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. | Bees on Eccle- 


siastical Subjects, 2s. 6 et. 
essays CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF 
URCH ‘ROM 1850 TO 


CHURCH AND STATE, 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
ARNOL 


D.D. With Portrait, crown 5vo 
2 vols., 125. Cheap Edition, with ilust rae 
tions, 9s, 6d. net. 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based 
on Samuel Birch’s famous work. With 
numerous [ilustrations, 2 vols., £5 33. net. 


YULE, Colonc! Sir HENRY. 

THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO. Revised 
throughout in the light of Modern Dis- 
coveries by Professor Henar Coxpier. With 
a Memoir of Henry Yule, by his Daughter. 
With Maps and Llustrations, 2 vols, medium 
Svo, £3 3s. net. 


YULE, Colone! Sir HENRY, and 
BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. LBeinga Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, &. 


— over “110 

















SELECTION. ts. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. With Illustrations. Library Edition, demy New Elition. Thoroughly Revised by 
net, and in paper cover, Is, net. Svo, 3 vols., 10s. GJ, net each, WILLIAM Crooke. Demy Svo, 28s. net. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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